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lliis  thesis  analyzes  the  impact  of  the  October  1973  Middle 
Last  War  on  super-power  Middle  East  policy.  The  analysis  is 
conducted  within  the  context  of  the  overall  Middle  East  crisis# 
both  before  and  after  the  1973  War. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  historical  roles  of  the  US 
and  USSR  in  the  Middle  East  to  highlight  the  changes  in  those 
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roles  as  a result  of  the  War.  New  patterns  of  super-power 
involvement  in  the  area  are  described  and  the  potential 
effects  of  these  patterns  on  future  Middle  East  developments 
are  projected. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  analyzes  the  Impact  of  the  October  1973 
Middle  East  War  on  super-power  Middle  East  policy.  The 
analysis  is  conducted  within  the  context  of  the  overall 
Middle  East  crisis,  both  before  and  after  the  1973  War. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  historical  roles  of  the 
US  and  USSR  in  the  Middle  East  to  highlight  the  changes  in 
those  roles  as  a result  of  the  War.  New  patterns  of  super- 
power involvement  in  the  area  are  described  and  the  potential 
effects  of  these  patterns  on  future  Middle  East  developments 
are  projected. 
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NOTE  ON  TRANSLITERATION 


(A)  Names  of  persons  or  places  that  occur  in  translation 
are  spelled  as  they  normally  occur  in  the  original 
source.  For  example,  "Nasir"  is  usually  spelled  "Nasser" 
in  Western  sources. 

(B)  Generally  Arabic  names  and  places  have  been  spelled  in 
the  shortened  (double  consonants  removed)  form,  not  the 
Western  form.  Exception  may  occur  in  quotation. 

(C)  Hebraic  or  Israeli  names  are  spelled  in  commonly  accepted 
Western  form.  For  example,  "Israel"  vice  "Isra'il". 

(D)  Although  Arabic  and  consequently  many  translations  do 
not  utilize  capital  letters,  proper  nouns  have  been 
capitalized  in  conformity  with  English  usage. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  involvement  of  non-middle  eastern  powers  in  Middle 
East  affairs  is  as  old  as  history  itself,  from  before  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  to  Henry  Kissinger,  conflicts  have  swept 
through  the  area  with  some  degree  of  non-local  participation. 
Currently,  the  overall  situation  is  similar  to  a scarred  and 
battered  but  complex  tree  of  problems  whose  roots  entertwine 
about  historical  rocks  and  reach  into  a subsoil  of  passions, 
and  underground  caverns  of  greed  and  fear.  Such  a tree  cannot 
be  removed  by  simply  cutting  off  the  trunk  and  sprinkling  a 
grass  seed  of  economic  aid  on  the  stump.  If  grass  is  to  grow 
the  roots  must  either  be  dug  out  and  removed  or  buried  suffi- 
ciently deep  in  a subsoil  of  time  for  the  advantages  of  peace 
to  become  apparent.  The  modern  world  rests  on  a delicate 
balance  of  multi-polar  politics  which  faces  tremendous  de- 
stabilizing pressures  of  conflicting  states,  cultures,  and 
Ideologies  competing  for  the  world's  reserves  of  food,  minerals 
and  energy.  Technology  must  be  believed  capable  of  solving 
these  problems  if  man  is  to  survive,  but  technical  solutions 
take  time,  opportunity,  and  wealth.  Time  is  running  out. 

The  Middle  East  is  not  only  sitting  on  top  of  the  greatest 
single  source  of  wealth  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
world's  problems  (or  used  to  destroy  the  future)  but  is  also 
strategically  located  on  the  traditional  routes  of  conquerors. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  major  powers  would  gravi- 
tate toward  and  attempt  to  control  this  vital  area. 
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of  changes  in  the  overall  Middle  East  situation  during  and 
resulting  from  the  October  1973  war  that  an  opportunity  for 
a peaceful  solution  to  the  situation  has  been  created. 

(B)  further,  both  this  opportunity  and  the  dangers  of  not 
exercising  it  have  been  recognized  to  a greater  degree  than 
any  previous  time  in  modern  history,  and  (C)  as  a result  of 
(A)  * (B)  significant  changes  in  super-power  behavior  have 
occurred  which  are  making  the  possibility  of  an  eventual 
solution  less  remote.  Just  as  in  many  games  of  chance  where 
the  opportunities  are  great,  the  risks  are  great  and  a solu- 
tion may  come  only  if  the  two  super-powers  (particularly  the 
US)  are  willing  to  accept  substantial  long  term  commitments 
to  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 


II.  CONCEPT  AND  BACKGROUND 


Super-power  involvement  in  all  strategic  areas  of  the 
world  is  an  accepted  feature  of  today's  world  but  the  Middle 
East  in  the  post  1973  war  period  stands  out,  both  in  the 
degree  and  scope,  of  super-power  involvesMnt.  Proai  1971  to 
1973,  for  example,  the  US  had  only  routine  diplosMtic  con- 
tacts concerning  the  Middle  East,  but  froai  October  1973  to 
May  1974  the  US  Secretary  of  State  devoted  between  1/2  and 
2/3  of  his  total  available  time  and  effort  to  the  area.^ 
Assuming  that  the  US  Secretary  of  State's  tine  is  prinarily 
(but  of  course  recognizing  that  it  is  not,  exclusively)  devoted 
to  securing  for  the  US,  a stable  foreign  policy  which  supports 
the  interests  of  the  US,  an  obviously  significant  change  had 
occurred.  This  change  of  diplomatic  consciousness  was  not, 
as  will  be  shown,  limited  to  the  US  but  was  at  least  tacitly 
agreed  to  by  th  ssR.^  Another  indicator  of  the  seriousness 
of  change  was  the  October  1973  world-wide  nuclear  alert  of 
US  forces  to  a degree  not  seen  since  the  Cuban  sdssile  crisis. 
These  changes  of  pattern  are  reflections  of  the  shattering 
changes  brought  about  by  the  events  around  the  October  war. 


^Quandt,  William  B.,  "Kissinger  and  the  Arab-Xsraeli 
Disengagement  Negotiations*,  Journal  of  International  Affairs, 
V.  9,  il,  p.  38,  1975. 

^Safran,  Nadav,  "Engagement  in  the  Middle  last”.  Foreign 
Affairs  Quarterly,  v.  54,  p.  57,  October  1974. 
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This  paper  will  atten^t  to  outline  these  diplomatic  changes, 
concentrating  on  the  resulting  new  roles  of  the  s'jper-powers . 
All  of  the  objective  conditions  of  the  Arab-Israeli  (See  note 
on  transliteration  page  6)  conflict  must,  of  course,  be 
dealt  with  to  achieve  any  degree  of  comprehensiveness  in 
achieving  these  goals.  Since  the  paper  is  predicated  on 
changes  in  these  conditions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
outline  their  development.  Additionally,  the  historical  role 
of  the  8uper~powers  must  be  considered  if  changing  patterns 
are  to  be  discerned.  These  essentially  descriptive  problems 
will  be  limited  in  time  to  the  20th  century  since  to  go  back 
further  in  the  past  would  unduly  expand  the  scope  and  place 
limits  on  the  ability  to  concentrate  on  the  post  1973  period. 

After  discussing  the  historical  background  and  describing 
the  changes  in  Middle  East  super-power  diplomacy  as  perceived 
by  interested  parties  in  the  area,  the  significance  of  these 
changes  must  be  analyzed.  In  what  ways  were  the  changes 
brought  about?  What  relationship (s)  if  any,  exist  between 
the  new  diplomatic  efforts  and  oil,  detente « and  the  internal 
politics  of  both  major  and  minor  powers  of  the  Middle  East? 
What  are  the  perceptions  of  Middle  East  governments  regarding 
the  role  of  the  PLO?  Why  did  optimism  on  a settlement  run  on 
and  off  following  the  war?  All  of  these  questions  are  believed 
to  be  in  some  way  related  to  the  current  super-power  efforts 
and  will  be  considered  in  building  toward  an  analysis  of 
future  policies  which  would  intact  on  developments  in  the 
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area.  In  order  to  consider  all  of  these  diverse  areas  appro- 
priately  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  considerable  effort 
on  the  events  of  the  October  war  itself  (Section  III  and  IV)  . 
Finallyi  super-power  involvement  in  the  Middle  East  is  part 
of  a continuing  process  of  change  which  perhaps  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  world's  macro-problems,  of  food,  energy 
and  svirvlval.  Some  limitation  must  be  placed  on  the  scope  of 
all  endeavor  and  these  macro-problems  will  be  only  indirectly 
considered. 


Foreign  Involvement  in  the  Middle  East  is,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  the  20th  century  but  goes  back  throughout  history. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  remnants  of  thousands 
of  years  were  still  visible,  but  elements  of  change  were  also 
present.  The  Ottoman  Empire  nominally  controlled  the  majority 
of  the  area  although  significant  inroads  had  been  made  by 
European  powers.  Britain  held  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  Syria  and 
Lebanon  were  experiencing  political  unrest  left  over  from  the 
brief  Turkish  Constitution  of  1878  and  the  literary  movements 
of  American  and  French  educators.^  In  Syria,  a Pan- Arab 
movement  stressed  a revival  of  Islam  under  an  Arab  Caliphate. 
The  modern  Zionist  movement  was  in  existence  as  were  nation- 
alistic movements  in  most  of  the  Middle  East  countries. 

Major  foreign  Interests  in  the  area  centered  around  strategic 


^Middle  East  A Political  and  Economic  Survey,  ed.  by  W. 
Mansf ield,  p.  ll,'~Oxford  k^ress,  London,  l97Ti 
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considerations  and  were  colonial  and  imperialistic  in  nature 
Of  the  two  super-powers  to  be,  of  the  1970's,  Russia  had 
evinced  interest  in  the  Holy  places,  the  US  had  made  only 
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minor  impacts.  Palestine  was  simple  a barren  backwater, 
administered  in  part  as  the  Sanjaq  of  Jerusalem  and  in  part 
as  the  Vilayet  of  Beirut.^  Its  population  was  approximately 
600,000  Arabs  and  80,000  Jews.^  Most  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion lived  in  the  holy  cities  in  relative  harmony  with  their 
Ar2d)  neighbors.  There  were,  however,  several  thousand  Jews 
who  lived  in  agricultural  communes  established  by  Western 
funds  and  concessions  imposed  upon  the  Sultan.^  These 
colonies  hoped  to  eventually  realize  the  dream  of  Zionism 

7 

and  were  beginning  to  be  disliked  by  Arab  scholars.  Islam 
in  all  its  variations  rested  securely  over  the  entire  area, 
largely  unalerted  to  the  impending  upheavals  of  the  20th 
century . 


World  War  I proved  to  be  a major  watershed  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Middle  East  crisis.  Even  after  the  passage 
of  many  years,  its  beginning,  the  documents,  events  and  efforts 


^Ibid,  p.  47. 

^Peel  Coiwnisslon  Report,  p.  23,  London,  1937.  (See 
Appendix  A Table  1 for  population  estimate.) 

®Op.  cit.,  Middle  East  A Political  and  Economic  Survey, 
p.  48. 

7 

Mandel,  N.,  lionism  and  Indigenous  Population  of  Pales 
tine.  Thesis,  Oxford  University,  London,  1965. 
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of  World  War  I are  cited  by  authors  of  both  sides  of  the  ii 

I s 

I = 

Middle  East  as  bearing  on  the  conflict  there.  Unfortunately, 
more  often  than  not,  current  writers  fail  to  portray  these  ] 

circumstances  within  the  context  of  a world  war  whose  major 
protagonists  believed  their  very  survival  at  stake.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  implications  of  the  overall  results  of  the  war. 

Including  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  imposition 
of  Western  mandatory  power  over  portions  of  the  Middle  East, 
some  of  the  famour  or  infamov^s  documents  of  the  war  years 
should  be  considered.  The  McMahon  correspondence,  the 
Sykes-Picot  agreement  and  the  Balfour  declaration  are  often 
used  and  abused  in  the  current  age. 

Sir  Henry  McMahon  was  British  High  Connissioner  in  Egypt 
during  World  War  I.  He  was  tasked  by  the  Foreign  Office  in 
late  1915  to  communicate  with  Sharif  Hussein  of  Mecca  to 
secure  Hussein's  opposition  to  the  Ottoman  Sultan's  call  for 
a Jihad  against  the  British.  Hussein  was  encouraged  to  revolt 
against  Ottoman  rule.  In  return,  British  assistance  for  the 
revolt  was  promised  and  delivered.  The  Arab  revolt  tied 
down  some  30,000  Turkish  troops  along  the  Annan-Medina  Rail- 
road and  effectively  secured  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
army  in  Palestine.  British  comnitments  for  the  post  revolt 
period,  as  far  as  a kingdom  for  the  Sharif,  ia  less  than  clear. 

The  Arabs  maintain  it  included  Palestine  - the  British  that 
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it  did  not.  P<Mt  war  claias  have  often  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  primary  motivation  of  the  British  was  to  preserve 
their  strategic  interest  with  respect  to  India,  Egypt  and 
Allied  coBsnunications  in  the  Par  Bast. 

In  1916,  Britain  and  Prance,  with  the  agreement  of 

Russia,  formed  the  Sykes-Picot  AgreeMnt  whose  provisions 

not  only  carved  the  expired  carcass  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 

(see  Appendix  C for  map) , but  did  so  in  a way  that  conflicted 

with  the  degree  and  scope  of  Arab  independence  envisioned  in 

0 

Hussein-McMahon  correspondence.  In  1917  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion stated  that  "His  Majesty's  government  view  with  favor 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a National  Hosm  for  the 
Jewish  People,  and  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facili- 
tate the  achievement  cf  this  object,  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the 
religious  rights  of  the  existing  non-Jewish  communities  In 
Palestine. Multiple  rationales  have  been  put  forth  for 
the  Issuance  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  they  include  morality, 
humanitarianism,  strategic  considerations  and  internal  Bri- 
tish politics.  The  precise  weighting  of  these  factors  is 


*0p.  cit..  Middle  East  A Political  and  Econoadc  Survey, 
p.  13.  ~ 

^Ibid.,  (See  Appendix  C for  outline  oC  Sykes-Picot  par- 
tition plan  and  actual  mandatory  boundaries.) 

^^Balfour  Declaration. 
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uniaportant  here  except  that  considerable  evidence  does  exist 
indicating  that  the  docusant  was  definitely  related  to  Bri- 
tain's war  effort. It  significance  to  sodern  diplosuicy 
lies  in  the  legal  premise  claissid  by  supporters  of  Israel's 
existence.  The  Arab  world  strenuously  objected (s)  to  both 
the  Sykes-Picot  agreesant  and  the  Balfour  Declaration  as 
betrayals  of  conmitiMints  made  to  the  Arabs  during  the  war. 

The  post  World  War  I treaties  and  the  isqposition  of  Western 
Buuidatories  fixrther  alienated  the  Arab  leadership  effectively 
shifting  the  Arab  nationalism  from  resistance  of  the  Turks 
to  resistance  of  the  Mandatory  ptjwers.  Since  the  mandatory 
powers  were  Ctiristian  and  had  supported  Jewish  imigration 
into  Palestine  %#hile  reneging  (in  the  Arab  view)  on  cosadt- 
swnts  made  to  the  Arabs*  Zsiain  began  to  be  drawn  into  the 
hostility  against  the  mandatory  powers  and  eventually  against 
the  Jewish  influx  itself.  Thus  by  the  ^nd  of  World  War  1* 
two  elemen'.s  of  the  current  problem  had  been  created  — terri- 
torial conflict  and  the  Jewia'n  presence^  both  thoroughly 
laced  with  hostility  towar  I the  West.  Britain*  as  the 
doadnant  mandatory  power*  .:>ecaii«  the  tnrget  for  most  anti- 
Western  feeling. 

During  the  inter-World  War  I — World  War  II  period*  the 
Palestine  problem  became  increasingly  tense*  this  situation 
resulted  in  violence  from  1920  on.  This  violence  was  studied 


^^Op.  cit.*  Middle  East  A Political  and  Econosdc  Survey* 
p.  14.  ~ 
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by  nuMrous  inquirers  both  official  and  unofficial.  These 

efforts  resulted  in  nunerous  reports,  white  papers,  etc., 

sK>st  of  which  were  of  little  long  tern  significance.  One 

Royal  CoBciission,  the  Peel  Conmission,  was  the  first  official 

docuMnt  to  state  a belief  that  hostilities  in  the  area  were 

\mresolvable  and  icconmended  partition  into  two  states  — 

Jewish  and  Arab  (see  Appendix  B for  proposed  plans) , but 

12 

with  Britain  retaining  control  of  the  area.  The  specific 
plan  was  rejected  by  both  Jewish  and  Arab  conmunities  and 
the  open  hostilities  continued.  Jewish  innigration  grew 
during  the  1930 'a  until  by  1937  Jews  nade  up  approximately 
1/3  of  the  total  population  of  Palestine  (see  Appendix  A 
Table  1)  . While  later  studies  considered  the  Peel  Cramission* 
plan  unworkable,  the  idea  of  one  Arab  and  one  Jewish  state 
in  Palestine  surfs  .cs  regularly.  Arab  (Ejection  to  the  plans 
centered  around  the  existence  of  a Jewish  entity  with  Pales- 
tine. Arab  efforts  in  Palestine  had  by  1939,  placed  suffi- 
cient preseure  on  Great  Britain  to  result  in  the  issuance  of 
a new  White  Paper  which  restricted  Jewish  isnigration, 
restricted  land  purchase  by  Jews,  proposed  on  Independent 
Palestinian  state  with  a population  ratio  fixed  as  it  existed 
at  the  tisw  (2  to  1 Arab  to  Jewish)  . The  paper  also  sMde  no 
provision  for  Jewish  autonomy.  This  new  state  was  to  be 
established  within  ten  years  time.  The  White  Paper,  as  might 


^^Ibid.,  p.  60.  (See  Appendix  B for  map  of  partition 
plans.) 


be  expected,  was  hotly  opposed  by  Zionist  organizations,,  the 
League  of  Nations  considered  it  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  mandate  and  even  the  Arab  interests  would  have  pre- 
ferred immediate  independence  and  a complete  halt  to  Jewish 
immigration.  Until  the  end  of  the  mandate,  however,  the 
White  Paper  of  1939  remained  official  British  policy. 

World  War  II  essentially  put  the  conflict  in  Palestine 
on  hold,  with  a majority  of  both  Zionist  and  Arab  supporting 
the  Allied  cause  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  depending 
upcn  the  fortunes  of  war.  Certain  .^rab  elements  did  support 
the  Axis  and  the  dissident  Stern  Group  did  continue  violence 
against  the  British  as  a result  of  the  1939  White  Paper. 

World  War  II  Nazi  repression  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  did, 
however,  add  to  or  intensify  the  overall  problem.  Sympathy 
for  the  Jewish  community  spread  world-wide  as  the  complete 
story  of  the  atrocities  became  known.  Pressure  mounted  on  the 
British  from  within  Palestine  as  both  the  Jews  and  Arabs  strove 
for  independence.  American  involvement  grew  in  November  1945, 
as  a Joint  Anglo-American  Commission  studied  the  possibility 
of  relocating  European  Jewish  refugees  to  Palestine.  The 
committee  recommended  such  a relocation  in  1946  but  did  nut 
address  the  political  future  of  the  area.^^  President 


^ ^Political  Dictionary  of  the  Middle  Ey t in  the  20|^ 
Century , ed . by  Y.  Shimon!  and  K.  Levine,  hev.  ed.,  p.  29fi 
and  p.  420,  Quadrangle/New  York  Times  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1974. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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Truman  accepted  the  plan  and  began  pressing  the  British  for 
its  acceptance,  Arab  hostility  to  such  a plan  led  to  British 
hesitation  and  the  violence  which  had  subsided  during  World 
War  II  resumed.  The  British,  frustrated  and  tmder  economic 
pressure  resulting  from  the  costs  of  World  War  II,  decided 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  in  Palestine  was  to 
withdraw.  Accordingly,  in  April  1947,  they  turned  the  entire 
problem  over  to  ttie  UN  and  declared  their  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  area.  A UN  commission  studied  the  situation 
and  proposed  t%io  partition  plans.  One  of  these  plans  was 
aces  «ted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  November  1947  (Appen- 
dix D for  map)  but  categorically  rejected  by  Arab  leaders. 

The  British  announced  that  they  would  neither  implement  the 
plan  nor  allow  a UN  commission  to  supervise  it.  Jewish  and 
Arab  groups  openly  began  to  consolidate  their  control  in 
various  areas  of  Palestine.  Contested  areas  became  local 
guerrilla  warfare  battlegrounds  from  February  to  March  1948 
prior  to  the  British  withdrawal  and  proclamation  of  the  State 
of  Israel  on  14  May  1948.  This  guerrilla  warfare  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a new  element  in  the  Palestine  problem  — 
the  refugees  — Arabs  in  Palestine  who  fled  or  were  expelled 
from  their  homes  during  the  conflict. The  traumas  and 
atrocities  of  this  period  are  explained  in  very  differing 


^^Ibid.,  p.  299.  (See  Appendix  A,  Tables  2,  3 and  4 
for  data  on  Palestinian-Arab  refugee  distributions.) 
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ways  by  the  two  sides.  Regardless  of  which  side  is  more 
correct,  or  perhaps  less  incorrect,  the  sudden  movement  of 
550,000  - 700,000  Palestinian  Arabs  to  the  Arab-held  areas 
in  Jordan,  the  West  Bank  (Jordon  occupied)  and  the  Gaza 
Strip  caused  a problem  whose  settlement  has  yet  to  be  resolved. 
(See  Appendix  A Tables  2,  3 and  4 for  development  of  refugee 
problem.)  The  magnitude  of  the  numbers  involved  meant  that 
they  could  not  be  ignored  and  yet  most  writings  of  the  period 
refer  to  those  Palestinian  Arabs  as  singly  refugees,  as  if 
they  had  no  previous  existence  or  homes. 

The  organized  warfare  following  the  British  withdrawal 
resulted  in  an  Israel  roughly  2600  square  miles  larger  than 
the  Jewish  area  in  the  UU  Partition  Plan.^'^  A state  had 
been  created  within  the  old  mandate  area  with  leftover  por- 
tions occupied  by  surrounding  Arab  nations.  The  boundaries 
of  this  state  (and  its  very  existence  in  some  views)  form 
another  essential  element  of  the  conflict  which  remain  in 
contention  today.  The  creation  of  Israel  also  marked  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  in  the  area,  an  absence  which 
created  a vacuum  into  which  the  US  and  USSR  have  (for  a 
multiplicity  of  reasons)  moved,  forming  yet  another  new 
element  of  the  current  conflict.  Finally,  the  1948  conflict 
raised  the  issue  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem  which 


^'^Ibid.,  p.  30.  (See  Appendix  D for  map.) 
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continues  to  rankle  Muslim  emotions  arovmd  the  globe. 

Since  the  1948  war  and  prior  to  1973,  the  Israeli-Arab  con- 
flict has  twice  erupted  in  intense  open  warfare,  and  through- 
out the  twenty- five  year  period  guerrilla  operations,  repri- 
sals and  hostility  have  been  the  norm  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. During  this  25  year  period,  patterns  emerged  of  Israeli 
military  domination,  increased  Arab  bitterness  and  implaca- 
bility as  they  felt  their  honor  Impugned  by  concinuous  Israeli 
victories.  This  led,  in  turn,  to  internal  efforts  in  all 
Arab  states  for  politicians  to  outbid  one  another  in  attempts 
to  be  more  hostile  toward  Israel  which  was  viewed  as  an  exten- 
sion of  Western  imperialist  powers.  As  each  successive  war 
proved  unsuccessful  to  the  regular  armies  of  the  Arab  states, 
a plethora  of  Palestinian  guerrilla  groups  arose  thav  grew  in 
strength  to  the  point  where  they  became  a threat  to  some  of 
the  Arab  states  in  the  area.  Actual  open  conflict  between 
guerrillas  and  Jordanian  forces  occurred  in  1970.  Attitudes 
of  all  participants  in  the  area  hardened  to  uncotqpromislng 
hostility.  Following  the  1967  war,  for  example,  Israeli 
leaders  often  stressed  that  Israel  would  not  return  to  her 
pre-war  borders,  that  any  settlement  required  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Arab  states  and  Israel.  Arab  leaders  accused 
Israel  of  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  West  and  refused  negotiations 


\ 


^^Armajani,  Yahya,  Middle  East  Past  and  Present,  p. 
375,  Prentice  Hall,  Englewoo?  cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1970. 
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until  after  an  Israeli  withdrawal  to  pre-1967  borders.  The 
US  was  accused  of  directly  supporting  and  encouraging  Israeli 
aggression.  The  USSR  was  seen  by  the  US  as  exploiting  the 
unrest  in  the  area  and  using  it  to  enhance  her  position  by 
increasing  Arab  dependence  on  her  for  arms.  Finally,  the 
psychological  implications  of  the  situation  by  1970  were 
such  that  many  people  in  Israel  were  equating  any  disagree- 
ment with  the  Israeli  government  abroad  as  antl-semitism; 
the  Palestinians  were  talking  of  their  own  diaspora  and  vowing 
to  return  if  it  took  1000  years;  Arab  politics  and  emotions 
would  not  allow  any  Arab  leaders  tc  directly  negotiate  with 
Israel.  The  super-powers  were  drawn  into  this  caldron  during 
the  25  years  from  1948  to  1973,  slowly  changing  from  interested 
bystanders  to  verging  on  nuclear  conflict  during  the  October 
war. 

Super-power  positions  and  considerations  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  entering  the  decade  of  the  70 *s  should  be 
summarized,  if  changes  due  to  the  October  war  are  to  be  pro- 
perly highlighted.  Since  the  1950's  Soviet  policy  in  the 
Arab  world  has  followed  three  broad  areas  — political  align- 
ment with  radical  Arab  regimes,  arming  and  rearming  those 
regimes  following  defeats,  and  providing  economic  assistance 
to  them.^^  After  1967,  Soviet  military  personnel  also 
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Lenczowski,  George,  Soviet  Advances  in  the  Middle  East, 
p.  159,  American  Enterprise  Institute,  WasHTngton,  0.  C.,  1972. 
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undertook  defensive  roles  within  Egypt.  As  of  the  death  of 

Abd  al  Nasir  (September  1970) , the  Soviet  position  in  the 

Middle  East  was  steadily  improving.  The  USSR  had  acquired 

air  and  naval  bases  in  Egypt  and  port  rights  in  at  least  5 

other  countries.  To  be  sure,  this  new  position  had  brought 

19 

increased  risJ'  of  conflict  with  Israel  and  the  US.  The 

Arab  states,  none  the  less,  expected  continued  Soviet  support 

in  increasing  amounts,  on  favored)le  terms  while  yielding 

only  minimal  concessions.^^  It  was  possible  to  ask,  ”Hho 

21 

was  exploiting  whom?"  The  USSR  in  all  probability  did  not 

relish  this  sitxiation,  recognizing  that  "alternatives  are: 

22 

a political  settlement  or  a military  clash."  Hie  ability 
of  the  USSR  to  affect  the  policy  of  the  Arab  states  was,  how- 
ever, not  substantial.  For  exan^ile,  although  Syria  and  Iraq 
were  heavily  dependent  upon  Soviet  support,  both  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  USSR  in  supporting  either  UN  Resolution  242 
or  the  1970  war  of  attrition  ceasefire.  The  USSR  hoped 
these  would  reduce  the  rapidly  escalating  conflict  and  counter- 
act the  growing  Impression  in  the  Arab  world  that  the  US 
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Friedman,  Robert  O.,  Soviet  Policy  Toward  the  Middle 
East  Since  1970,  p.  33,  Praeger  ^ress.  New  York,  197'5T 
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Klieman,  A.  S.,  Soviet  Russian  and  ^e  Middle  East, 
p.  78,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1976. 

^^Op.  clt.,  Soviet  Policy  Toward  the  Middle  East  Since 
1970,  p.  34. 
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Nikitina,  G.,  ^e  State  of  Israel,  p.  361,  Progress 
Publishers  from  Pravda  28  February  1^71,  Moscow,  1973. 
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night  be  changing  its  role  to  one  more  suitable  to  the  Arab 
cause.  Finally,  growing  disunity  in  the  Arab  canp  and  the 
absence  of  Abd  al  Nasir  (on  whom  Soviet  policy  had  rested 
for  over  a decade)  presented  growing  problens  to  Soviet 

23 

policy  makers  as  1971  approached. 

The  United  State's  role  in  the  conflict  began  in  sub- 
stance during  the  immediate  post  MOrld  Nar  XX  period  with 

strong  support  for  increased  Jewish  refugee  ismigration  to 
24 

Palestine.  President  Trumnn,  thus,  began  his  rise  as  a 
most  unpopular  US  leader,  in  the  Arab  view,  when  he  statedi 
"1  beljLeve  that  and  urge  that  substantial  issdgration 
into  Palestine  cannot  await  a solution  to  the  Palestine 
problem  and  that  it  should  begin  at  once.  Preparations 
for  this  movement  have  already  been  made  by  this 

2S 

government  and  it  is  ready  to  lend  immediate  assistance.* 
Next  the  US  supported  the  UN  Partition  Plan  and  recognised 

^^Op.  cit.,  Soviet  Policy  Toward  the  Middle  Bast  Since 
1970,  p.  34. 

24 

American  influence  in  the  Middle  Bast  had  previously 
been  limited  to  missionary  efforts  such  as  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  World  War  X policy  statements#  and 
studies  such  as  the  King-Crane  Commission.  Recognising 
British  supremacy  in  the  area,  American  had  largely  ignored 
the  sit\iation  politically  while  recognising  econoadc  (oil) 
interests . 

8.  Truman  statement  4 October  194S,  author 'a 
emphasis,  qxioted  fromt  Williams,  W.  A.,  America  and  the 
Middle  East,  p.  42,  Rinehart  4 Co.,  New  York,  1958. 
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Israel  within  minutes  after  its  declaration.  Progressing 
into  the  cold  war  era,  US  policy  settled  down  to  simply 
opposing  Soviet  inroads^  although  in  the  1956  war  she  sided 
with  the  USSR  to  restrict  the  efforts  of  the  Angla^Prench- 
Israeli  invasion  forces.  The  cold  war  mentality  of  the  US 
policy,  as  expiressed  by  Dulles  and  the  Eisenhower  doctrine, 
unfortunately  created  hostility  amongst  many  Arabs  who  saw 
Zionism/Israel  as  a far  greater  threat  than  comnunism.  This 
hostility  was  also  exploited  by  the  Soviets  who  labeled  the 

I 

i 

Eisenho%rer  doctrine  as  a new  American  colonialism,  a view  | 

26  ■ 

many  Arabs  were  willing  to  accept.  Thus,  although  the  | 

doctrine  did  provide  a basis  for  active  American  participa--' 

tion  in  the  area,  it  was  not  suited  to  meet  the  developing  j 

27  I 

problems  in  the  region.  The  development  of  a power  vacuum  \ 

in  the  area  following  1948,  the  1956  war,  the  Lebanese  inter*  I 

vsntioiv  and  economic  interests  in  oil,  drew  the  US  into  I 

greater  involvement  in  the  area.  The  US  was  ilorced  to  simul- 
taneously attempt  to  underwrite  Israel's  existence,  limit 
Soviet  gains  in  the  area  and  present  an  objective  face 
toward  the  Arab  countries  with  the  latter  effort  definitely 
in  last  priority. 
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Bose,  T.  C.,  Ihe  Superpowers  and  the  Middle  East, 
p.  47,  Popular  Press,  Bombay,  ln<iia,  197^. 

*^Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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The  elements  of  the  conflict  in  Palestine  entering  the 


I decade  of  the  seventies  were,  thus,  a complex  melange  of 

► 

^ issues  wh^se  opposing  sides  seemed  to  be  stiffening  in  posi- 

I 

tion  and  intensifying  in  hostility.  Super-power  involvement 
I in  this  conflict  was  largely  limited  to  supplying  arms  to 

i; 

[ their  respective  clients  and  playing  a sero  sum  game  of 

I 

countering  each  other's  influence  in  the  area.  Due  concern 
was  given  to  each  other's  interest,  but  little  high  level 
effort  was  directed  at  moving  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  the 
direction  of  a comprehensive  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Elements  of  change,  however,  were  beginning  to  surface  (such 

f : 

' as  the  Palestinians  becoming  so  spectacular  as  to  defy  being 

j ignored),  but  in  the  perceptions  of  leaders  in  the  early  1970 's 

I another  major  war  in  the  Middle  East  could  only  result  in  a 

I conqplete  replay  of  previous  conflicts.  The  preconditions  that 

> I 

developed  for  the  1973  war  contained  soT'  unusual  components 
which  should  be  considered  in  detail  as  must  the  war  itself. 
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III.  THE  OCrrOBER  ViAR 

The  thirteen  months  from  August  1969  thru  September  1970 
formed  a watershed  from  which  history  slid  rapidly  toward  the 
October  war.  During  this  period  Palestinian  guerrilla  activi- 
ties peaked  and  waned,  the  US  put  forth  a plan  for  a compre- 
hensive solution,  Soviet  pilots  began  flying  combac  missions 
over  the  Suez,  Abd  al  Nasir  died  and  with  his  passing  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Egypt  became  progressively  less  secure. 
Super-power  interest  in  the  Middle  East,  however,  apparently 
became  of  lesser  in^rtance  as  the  distractions  of  detente, 
Vietnam,  and  internal  pressures  grew. 

To  the  Arabs,  the  pressures  of  these  events  added  new 
conditions  to  the  open  sore  of  defeat  in  1967  and  should, 
therefore,  be  given  some  considerations.  Egyptian-Soviet 
relations  from  al  Nasir  *s  death  to  the  October  war  remain 
somewhat  of  an  enigma  of  which  at  least  two  distinct  analy- 
ses exist.  The  majority  (or  perhaps  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered) view  is  that  following  the  death  of  al  Nasir,  -Soviet 
influence  began  to  drop  sharply  because  al  Nasir 's  intense 
personal  humiliation  following  the  1967  war  had  made  him 
willing  to  make  major  concessions  to  the  Soviets  in  order  to 
acquire  the  weapons  necessary  to  recross  the  Sues.  Soviet 
assistance  to  al  Nasir,  however,  included  restricting  Soviet 
personnel  and  modern  equipment  to  defensive  roles.  Exclusive 
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Soviet  enclaves  were  established  in  Egypt  and  resents»nt 
against  Soviet  Mthods,  attitudes » and  restrictions  began  to 
BK>ont.  A1  Nasir's  successor » Muhassaed  Anwar  al  Sadat#  began 
to  feel  that  the  Soviets  were  si^porting  Ali  Sabry  against 
bin.  He  was#  furthemore#  concerned  by  the  coaeninist  supported 
coup  in  the  Sudan.  In  early  1971  al  Sadat  noved  to  strengthen 
his  internal  position  by  renoving  Ali  Sabry  and  the  chief 
of  the  secret  police.  When  the  Soviet  Union  disregarded 
these  changes  (at  least  publicly)  # and  pressed  for  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  Friendship  Treaty  in  late  Hay#  many  Egyptians 
believed  that  the  Soviets  did  earnestly  support  a canal 
crossing  and  had  agreed  to  avoid  negotiations  with  the  08 
behind  Egypt's  back.  By  the  spring  of  1972#  however#  al 
Sadat  had  become  disallusioned  due  to  Soviet  reluctance  to 
provide  certain  weapons  and  continued  Soviet  dealings  with 

the  US.  After  first  warning  the  Soviets#  he  expelled  the 

21 

majority  of  Soviet  personnel  in  the  suaner  of  1972.  He 

then  moved  to  organise  the  Egyptian  militiry  for  the  October 

war  beginning  in  late  1972  with  the  appointamnt  of  IsbmII 

29 

Ali  as  war  minister.  The  minority  view  of  these  events 


^^Ra'anan^  Uri#  "Soviet  Decision  Haking  in  the  Middle 
East"#  found  in  Soviet  Naval  Policy  — <»)1ectives  and  Constraints# 
ed.  by  Michael  McGwire#  Ken  BooUi#  John  NcDonnel#  p.  1B4# 

Praeger  Press#  New  York#  1975.  See  also  Op.#  cit.#  Soviet 
Policy  Toward  the  Middle  East  Since  1970. 

^’a.  S.  Sadat#  7 October  1974#  FBIS  11  October  1974. 
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holds  that  the  apparent  reversal  in  Soviet  presence  in 

I Egypt  was  essentially  a Soviet  decision  based  on  internal 

Soviet  politics  whose  considerations  were  - avoidance  of 

f 

another  defeat  of  Soviet  anas,  a desire  to  avoid  an  open 
conflict  with  the  US,  and  dissatisfaction  with  trends  in 

I 

I 

' Egyptian  politics.  The  Soviets,  therefore,  decided  to  with- 

draw Soviet  combat  personnel  from  Egypt  and  prepare  to 
support  the  reopening  of  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  as  they  had 
in  the  past  in  an  att^is>'  to  reemphasise  the  necessity  of 
their  support  to  the  Arabs. 


Regardless  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  either  view, 
neither  represents,  sufficiently,  the  isiportance  of  internal 
Arab  problems  and  politics.  These  can  be  shown  to  have  been 

I 

a major  determinant  in  the  decision  to  launch  the  October 
attack.  Most  Arab  thinking  by  1970  agreed  on  the  necessary 
j elements  in  redressing  the  balance  against  Israel. Actual 

accomplishments  in  this  regard  would  require  more  effective 
Syrian-Egyptian  coordination  than  had  as  yet  been  possible. 
The  near  simultaneous  accession  to  power  in  both  Egypt  and 
[ Syria  of  relatively  moderate  leaders  (al  Sadat  and  al  Asad) 


t 


^^Op.  clt.,  Soviet  Naval  Policy  — Objectives  and  Constraints, 
p.  200-201,  205. 

^^Undoubtedly  the  more  radical  Palestinian  elemsnts 
believed  that  the  guerrilla  was  the  only  hope  after  the  1967 
war,  but  most  believed  that  any  substantial  achievemsnts 
would  require  the  active  participatior  of  the  Arab  states, 
particularly  Syria  and  Egypt. 


not  only  coniidored  a pragma  tic  approach  to  tha  ovarall 
situation  but  also  asqphasisad  an  Islaadc  approach  toward  day- 
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to-day  affairs,  amde  tha  attack  possible.  Thara  ara  savaral 
reasons  for  this,  naawly  rising  internal  and  Palestinian 
radicalism  due  to  tha  1967  war,  internal  economic  prasuras, 
internal  competitive  political  pressure,  external  relation- 
ships with  other  Arab  states  and  finally  perceptions  of  non- 
Arab  international  events.  While  the  exact  priority  of  these 
factors  cannot  be  properly  assessed  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  it  is  likely  that  Syrian  and  Egyptian  internal  and 
inter-Arab  pressures  %rere  of  the  type  which  could  have  lad 
directly  to  the  overthrow  of  either  al  Sadat  or  al  Asad  and 
were,  therefore,  of  greater  significance  to  then.  In  any 
event,  the  pragmatic  responses  to  these  various  pressures 
led  not  only  to  Syrian-Bgyptian  cooperation  militarily  but 
also  to  a situation  which  made  the  economic  power  of  the 
conservative  oil  rich  states  available  providing  financial 
and  political  support  while  retaining  the  modern  military 
capabilities  obtained  from  the  USSR. 

During  the  final  twelve  months  prior  to  the  October  war 
the  operation  of  the  foregoing  factors  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  the  following  events.  In  Egypt,  the  replacement  of  General 
Sadlq  and  wmny  other  senior  officers  on  26  October  led  to 
intense  protests  from  the  aray^^  (which  had  been  one  of  the 


^^Arab  World  Weekly,  22  January  1972,  and  An  Nahar  Arab 
Report,  26  February  1973. 
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pillars  on  which  Sadat  had  been  basing  his  power) . Bconoaic 


restrictions  were  put  in  effect  in  late  1972  and  an  asft>itious 


developsient  plan  proclaisMsd  in  1973  on  top  of  continued  ex- 


pense for  the  sdlitary.  Sadat  hiaself»  recognised  that  the 


econosdc  pressure  of  continued  Mobilisation  was  untenabl::i.' 


In  Syria  a sisdlar  situation  persisted  involving  religious 


conflicts  and  splits  within  the  sdlitary.  Moderation  of  the 


state  secularisn  and  inclusion  of  Inlasi  as  the  religion  of 


the  state  was«  however,  apparently  sufficient  cause  for  the 


Saudis  to  provide  soney  for  military  assistance.  Coordina- 


tion of  Egyptian-Syrian  planning  for  the  attack  as  the  only 


viable  response  to  these  various  pressures  was  underway  by 


the  spring  of  1973  but  serious  obstacles  remained  in  addition 


to  purely  military  considerations.  The  strategic  position  of 


Jordan  and  its  extremely  poor  relationship  with  the  Pales- 


tinian resistance  (since  1970)  proadsed  to  be  a problem  which 


was  not  satisfactorily  resolved  until  shortly  before  the  war. 


Pinally,  if  the  strategy  of  winning  at  least  a victory  (if 


no.;  a war)  was  to  succeed,  coordinated  action  by  all  of  the 


major  Arab  oil  producing  states  «»ould  be  required  to  reinforce 


the  political  implications  of  any  victory.  Finally,  the 


'PBXS,  27  August  1974. 


^^Arab  Report  and  Record,  1-15  April  1972,  10  million  pounds. 


^^Pirst  set  forth  by  Haykal,  Publisher  of  A1  Aram  in  Arab 
World  Daily,  11  April  1969. 
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naxiaua  possible  diplomatic  position  of  Musliv.  states  not 
directly  involved  with  the  conflict,  particularly  Iran  and 
Tiurkey,  would  be  valuable  to  Egypt  and  Syria  both  during  the 
war  and  in  the  negotiations  following  the  wir.  Efforts  to 
achieve  these  ends  were  conducted  throughout  1973,  the  results 
of  which  and  accuracy  of  the  perceptions  which  generated 
them  would  become  clear  in  the  following  months. 

Israeli  perceptions  and  policies  du7.*ing  the  immediate 
pre-war  period  were  heavily  colored  by  the  leftover  impact 
of  the  1967  war.  Secure  in  the  perception  of  unquestioned 
Israeli  sdlitary  supremacy,  the  government  and  society  con- 
centrated on  internal  prdE>lems,  of  which  there  was  no  shortage. 
Tourrsm  was  booming,  including,  irorically  and  perhaps  signi- 
ficantly for  the  future,  approxiaiately  150,000  Arabs  in 
36 

1972-73.  Both  Casa  and  West  Bank  econosdes  were  heavily 
Involved  with  Israel  (and  began  to  be  after  the  war  as  well) 
with  significant  numbers  of  Palestinians  «rorking  in  Israel, 
taking  their  wages  back  to  the  Gtisa  and  West  Bank,  there 
purchasing  goods  from  Israel.^^  Internationally,  the  Israelis 
felt  that  super-power  activity  in  the  Middle  Bast  represented 
more  of  what  had  become  a familiar  littany  of  words,  which 


'’^Op.  cit..  Political  Dictionary  of  the  Middle  Bast, 
p.  410. 

^^Ibid. 


could  b«  ignored,  and  actions  (pxinarily  aras  agraenents) , I 

I 

which  could  not  be  ignored.  In  this  atmosphere,  there  was 

little  Israeli  incentive  to  seriously  consider  any  option, 

other  than  the  status  quo  that  had  so  many  economic  and 

political  benefits  to  the  majority  of  Israel's  citizenry.  To 

be  sure,  there  did  exist  a group  in  Israel  ^at  pointed  to 

the  large  Arab  populations  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  as 

insolusble  problems  due  to  sheer  numbers  (approaching  1/3 

of  the  entire  population  of  Israel) , but  this  group  was 
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overwhelmed  by  the  optimistic  status  quo  siajority.  That 
this  view  prevailed  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  external 
Arab-lsraeli  relationship,  but  was  also  related  to  internal 
Israeli  societal  conditions. 


Since  the  creation  of  modem  Israel,  the  society  had  been 
undergoing  a steady  change  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  5) . In 
1948  more  than  half  of  the  population  had  been  bom  in  Europe, 
over  a third  was  native  born  and  only  the  remaining  (less 
than  10%)  percentage  came  from  Asian  or  African  countries. 

By  1972,  the  European  and  Aswrican  bom  were  less  than  30% 
of  the  population.  Half  (48%)  of  the  population  was  native 
bom  (of  whom  many  were  of  Sephardic  descent  due  to  a higher 
birthrate)  but  Asian  and  African  born  Jews  now  represented 


^^Nonroe,  B.,  Parr ar>Rock ley,  A.  H.,  "Arab-lsrael  War, 
October  2973,  Background  and  Events",  Adelphi  Paper  fill. 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  Xx>ndon,  p.  ll,  1974. 
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nearly  25%  of  Israel's  population.'*  This  quintitative  change  | 

in  favor  of  the  Sephardi  or  Oriental  was  not  accompanied  by  ] 

commensurate  qualitative  changes  in  Sephardic  living  stan- 
dards which  remained  relatively  low  compared  to  the  European 
Jew.  Communal  stresses  (in  the  form  of  riots)  first  surfaced 
in  1959  and  by  1971  were  visible  in  the  protesc  of  the  Blac)c 
Panthers,  a group  of  violent  Sephardic  youth.  To  be  sure, 
the  violence  and  political  visibility  of  this  discontent  is 
minimal  compared  to  many  Western  societies  where  ethnic 
differences  and  economic  differences  coincide. Neverthe- 
less, when  it  became  evident  in  the  1967  war  that  the  Sephardic 
Jew  not  only  placed  his  loyalty  to  Israel  above  ethnic  con- 
siderations but  was  able  to  credibly  perform  the  various 
defence  tasks,  many  Israelis  (perhaps  in  a collective  sign 
of  relief)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Orientals  now  felt 
they  were  a full  part  of  the  society  and  %#ere  accepted  by 
the  Europeans.  Various  studies  indicate  that  these  views 
mmy  not  have  been  as  a result  of  any  substantive  change. 

A typical  Israeli,  of  European  extraction,  holding  this  view 


^^Perets,  Don,  -Israeli  Diversity”,  ^e  Middle  East  Quest 
for  an  i^rican  Policy,  ed.  by  W.  A.  Baling,  State  Onlversiiy 
of  New  Vork  Kress,  Albany , p.  74-75,  1973.  Also  op.  cit.. 
Political  Dictionary  of  the  Middle  East,  p.  462. 

^®Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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Ibid.,  p.  77 


would  logically  tend  to  support  the  status  quo  political 
view  since  it  not  only  minimized  the  significance  of  the 
internal  dissension,  but  also  focused  on  the  one  element  of 
substantial  agreement,  namely  hard  line  defense. 

The  sum  of  Arab  and  Israeli  perceptions  can,  thus,  be 

seen  as  having  led  to  the  1973  war.  On  the  one  hand,  the 

situation  was  intolerable  to  the  major  Arab  states  and  on 

the  other,  the  status  quo  position  in  Israel  precluded  any 

progress  diplomatically.  The  ovendielming  need  for  movement 

versus  a lack  of  positive  motivation  for  movement  coupled 

42 

with  super-power  inaction  or  more  appropriately  priority 
concerns  elsewhere  made  another  round  of  the  conflict  certain. 
The  conflict  when  it  came,  was  to  radically  alter  the  overall 
equation  of  growing  hardness  on  both  sides. 


( 


^^Sadat  stated  in  a March  1974  Tims  interview  that  the 
Nay  1972  detente  between  the  US  and  the  USSR  had  "put  our 
problems  in  the  freeser.” 
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IV.  THE  WAR 

(See  Appendix  E for  chronology  of  events) 

- 

"The  strategic  aim  ...  is  ...  as  follows : ...  to 

inflict  the  heaviest  losses  on  the  enemy  to  convince 
him  that  his  continued  occupation  of  our  territory 
isqposes  on  him  a price  which  he  cannot  pay,  and 
consequently,  defying  the  Israeli  theory  of  security 
based  on  psychological,  political,  and  military 
armament,  showing  him  that  this  is  not  a steel  shield 
that  can  protect  him  now  or  in  the  future.  If  we 
succeed  ...,  this  will  lead  to  certain  results  in 
the  short  and  in  the  long  run."'^ 

j 

The  above  guidance  to  the  Egyptian  Coinnander-in-Chief  I 

indicates  that  the  Ramadan  War  was  not  underta)cen  simply  as 
a military  adventure  but  as  an  Integral  part  of  a plan  to 
move  the  Middle  East,  from  its  stalemate,  in  a direction 
favorable  to  Arab  goals.  I 


i 

i 

1 


What  specifically  did  occur  during  October  1973  that 
bears  on  Sadat's  strategic  alms?  As  may  be  seen  above. 
Operation  Badr  aimed  at  conveying  psychological  and  political 
messages  to  the  Israelis  and  the  world.  At  least  three  actual 
messages  were  conveyed.  First,  initial  Arab  military 
successes  demonstrated  a substantial  capability  to  not  only 
operate  modern  weaponry  but  also  to  plan,  coordinate  and 
conduct  large  scale  operations.  When  combined  with  the 


^^PBIS,  7 October  1974,  Address  by  Ahmad  Isma'il  All, 
6 October  1974. 
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nvuscrical  superiority  of  the  Arabs  over  Israel,  this  denoustra- 
tior  can  only  have  an  ominous  impact  upon  the  future  of  the 
conflict.  Secondly,  political  messages  were  conveyed,  pri- 
marily by  the  oil  embargo,  which  brought  home  to  the  modern 
world  the  stark  reality  of  the  crucial  iugx>rtance  of  the  Middle 
East.  Finally,  the  interaction  of  the  two  super-powers  during  li 

the  conflict  generated  awareness  in  each  that  the  pre-war  | 

status  quo  held  dangers  that  were  greater  than  either  (or  • 

f 

at  least  the  US)  was  willing  to  risk.  The  relative  signifi-  | 

cance  of  these  messages  varies  widely  with  the  beholder  and 
coning  to  grips  with  them  at  all  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
perspective  of  the  viewer.  If  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
super-power  policy  is  to  be  properly  assessed,  each  of  these 
concepts  must  be  seen  as  viewed  by  the  ttfo  super-powers. 


The  USSR,  rega»  liess  of  its  position  in  the  isBMdiate 
pre-war  time  frame  obviously  had  prior  knowledge  of  the  con- 
flict.Whether  the  USSR  was  advised  by  the  Arabs,  actively 
participated  in  the  planning,  or  simply  detected  and  recognised 
the  upcoming  event  in  intelligence,  is  un)cnown.^^  Removal 


^^See  Section  III  and  Appendix  P. 

^^estern  and  Israeli  intelligence  agencies  did  not  believe 
hostilities  were  esdnent  until  immediately  prior  (within  10 
hours  in  the  Israeli  case  - Agranat  Commission  Report  Summary, 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  "Both  Sides  of  Suss*, 
p.  November  VsVs)  and  in  some  cases  after  the  initial 
attack  (New  York  Tiaws,  October  31,  p.  1,  col.  5,  1973). 

Soviet  intelligence,  however,  did  have  the  advantage  of  being 
in  position  to  directly  observe  idiat  was  happening  in  the  Arab 
countries.  Certain  Soviet  reactions  such  as  in-flight  divert 
of  Soviet  aircraft  to  pick  up  personnel  are  more  typical  of 
a timely  reaction  to  key  intelligence  than  of  a pre-planned 
operation. 
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of  Soviet  citizens  ^rom  the  area  began  prior  to. the  attack, 
resui^ly  of  Egypt  and  Syria  becan  within  48  hours  of  the 
attack  and  initial  UN  attempts  at  a ceasefire  were  thwarted. 
By  October  19th,  Soviet  resu^iply  efforts  were  on  a rassive 
scale  and  within  a week  after  the  initial  hostilities  the 
Soviet  navy  had  moved  to  counter  the  6th  Fleet.  Finally,  as 
the  Arabs  begin  to  fare  poorly,  the  USSR  shifted  to  support 
of  a ceasefire  and  then  to  demanding  one  backed  by  a threat 
of  unilateral  intervention.  Once  again,  whether  these  actions 
%rere  according  to  Ra'anan's  Brezhnev  Plan^^  (see  J^pendix  F) , 
or  resulted  from  an  opportunistic  decision  within  the  Soviet 
Defense  Cotincll  as  the  crisis  developed,  is  not  of  signifi- 
cance here.  What  is  crucial  is  that  for  the  first  tisM  in 
Biodem  Middle  East  history,  the  USSR  was  moving  within  a 
war  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a favorable  outcome  rather  than 
reacting  to  an  outccxae.  As  a minimum,  this  is  seen  as  a 
bottom  line  of  Soviet  policy  — refusal  to  see  the  destruction 
of  a client  state  or  even  a catastrophic  defeat  of  a client's 
armsd  forces.  The  elesient  of  Soviet  power  as  exercised  to 
accomplish  these  aims  during  the  war,  range  from  logistic 
to  military  (naval  suasion^^  and  threatened  air-land 


^^Op.  clt.,  Soviet  Naval  Policy,  p.  205. 

^^Term,  naval  suasion,  taken  from  Lutwak,  The  Political 
Uses  of  Sea  Power,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press, "Baltimore, 
I97T.  Soviet  naval  actions  encompassed  nearly  all  of  the 
potential  variations  of  naval  suasion  discussed  therein. 

See  charts  on  p.  € and  p.  74. 
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intervention) , to  diploeiatic  numeuvering  with  the  notions 
in  conflict,  bilsterelly  with  the  US,  end  internetionelly 
in  the  UN. 


j The  Soviet  notivation  to  conduct  these  operations  is  by 

I no  Beans  insignificant.  Because  of  the  concern  their  Boves 

generated,  culminating  in  a nuclear  confrontation  with  the 

US,  the  possible  gain  from  those  moves  must  have  appeared 

to  have  been  very  great.  The  results  of  this  effort,  however, 

if  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  Middle  East  alone,  netted 

very  few  substantive  gains  for  the  USSR.  In  fact,  it  may  be 

said  that  the  USSR  lost  groxmd  vis-a>vis  the  overall  Arab 

eoBsnxnity,  particularly  with  Egypt.  Why  then  did  the  Soviets 

48 

I amice  the  effort?  Several  possible  explanations  exist. 

I 

(1)  Miscalculation  - the  USSR  simply  did  not  recognise  the 
changes  taking  place  within  the  Middle  East  and  was  moving 
{ to  minimize  any  possible  criticism  which  could  be  leveled 

against  it  by  the  Arabs;  (2)  Planned  support  of  an  agreed 
move  — the  USSR  agreed  to  support  the  entire  war  effort, 
recognizing  that  it  could  incur  losses,  but  felt  that  the 
\ potential  to  be  gained  froa  a reopened  Sues  in  Arab  hands 


^^It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time,  as  the  war  Itself 
progressed,  substantial  gains  seemed  to  be  accruing  to  the 
USSR.  (1)  The  Arab  unity  displayed  by  the  oil  embargo 
sharply  attacked  the  US  Middle  East  position;  (2)  Soviet 
arms  %rere  performing  well;  (3)  The  Soviet  position  as  cham- 
pion of  the  Arab  cause  was  resuaed,  reversing  the  verbal 
attacks  that  had  been  ongoing  with  Egypt  since  the  1972 
expulsion/departure  of  Soviet  troops. 
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and  sacura  Soviat  positions  in  Syria  and  Iraq  outwaighed 
tha  risks;  and  (3)  A largar  contaxt  — the  USSR  viewed  the 
Middle  East  October  War  not  as  an  isolated  crisis  area,  but 
as  an  opportunity  to  enhance  or  demonstrate  its  overall  stra- 
tegic position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States;  (4)  Some  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing.  Judging  by  the  changing  Soviet  actions 

during  the  war  and  the  rapid  shift  in  the  overall  balance 

49 

following  the  war,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  USSR 
was  playing  an  agreed  role  of  a preconceived  plan.  A combina- 
tion of  mxjddling  through  (albeit  with  skill,  daring,  and 
determination)  along  the  line  of  explanations  (1)  and  (3) 
seems  to  be  the  most  logical  answer  to  the  question  of  Soviet 
Boves  during  the  war  itself. 

When  viewed  from  the  United  States,  the  events  of  the 
October  War  displayed  tremendous  problems  of  several  types 
and  simultaneously  created  both  the  motivation  and  opportunity 
for  new  or,  at  least,  dramatically  altered  US  role  in  the 
area.  US  policy  initiatives  in  the  Middle  East  since  the 
failure  of  the  Rodgers  Plan  had  been  an  on  again,  off  again 
(mostly  off)  and  somewhat  \incoordlnated  effort. Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  had  by  the  fall  of  1973,  opened  talks 


^^Sadat  interview  in  A1  Anwar,  29  March  1974,  taken  from 
H.  Tanner  article.  New  York  Times,  30  March  1974. 

^^Op.  cit..  Journal  of  International  Affairs,  p.  34  and 
35. 
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with  Arabs  at  the  UN  aimed  at  beginning  wider  negotiations 

51 

following  the  Israeli  elections.  Kissinger  recognized 

before  the  war  that  another  conflict,  if  prolonged,  could 

52 

create  a "high  possibility  of  great  power  involvement." 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  he  quickly  realized  that  the 
war,  once  started,  was  of  crucial  inqportance.  and  that  US 
decisions  taken  during  the  war  must  be  taken  with  a view 
towards  a managed  settlement^ ^ that  would  aid  in  continuing 
those  negotiations.  In  the  process  of  ^his  effort,  five  key 
decisions  were  made  which  structured  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  enabled  the  events  of  the  upcoming  months.  The 
decisions  were:  (1)  resupply  of  Israel  (2)  emergency  requests 

to  Congress  for  $2.2  billion  aid  for  Israel  (3)  cooperate 
with  USSR  in  imposing  a ceasefire  as  the  war  moved  against 
the  Arabs,  (4)  pre^^oring  Israel  to  allow  resupply  of  the 
Egyptian  3rd  Corps  (5)  world-wide  alert.  The  purpose  of 
these  decisions,  as  outlined  by  N.  Safran^^  was  to  establish 
a negotiating  situation  by  conveying  several  messages.  The 


'ibid. 


Washington  Post,  26  September  1973. 


^'^Perlmutter,  A.,  "Crisis  Management",  Iner national 
Studies  Quarterly,  p.  316-342. 


^^Safran,  Nadav,  "Engagement  in  the  Middle  East", 
Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly,  vol.  54,  p.  58-59,  October 

iTTfr ^ 
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first  through  the  fourth  were  intended  to  (A)  convey  to  the 
Israelis  (in  view  of  the  Arabs) » that  the  OS  was  willing  to 
ensure  Israeli  security  but  did  not  believe  in  an  isftosition 
of  Israeli  will  on  the  Arabs  and  (B)  to  deaonstrate  to  the 


Arabs  (in  view  of  the  Israelis)',  ^at  they  could  not  achieve 
their  goals  by  force,  although  the  US  was  not  interested  in 
seeing  them  humiliated  or  again  defeated.  The  fifth  decision 
was  Bieant  to  neutralize  any  Soviet  interference  with  the 
comnunication  of  the  foregoing  messages. 

Safran's  analysis  doesn't  credit  the  full  impact  of  Soviet 
moves  because  the  fifth  decision  %fould  very  likely  not  have 
been  made  were  it  not  for  the  United  States'  perception  that 
Soviet  threat  to  intervene  unilaterally  in  the  conflict  was 
credible.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  US  alert  was  an  attempt 
to  save  some  US  potential  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a very 
pro-Soviet  turn  of  events.  That  the  US  actions  in  Israel 
following  the  alert  conveyed  the  other  messages  is  highly 
probable.  The  final  event,  the  alert,  could  have,  however, 
conveyed  some  extremely  undesirable  messages  since  it  could 
have  appeared  as  the  only  possib).e  way  for  the  US  to  save 
face  «diile  giving  way  to  a Soviet  ultimatum.  This  has  been 
suggested  by  the  former  US  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Sumwalt.^^  This  possibility,  while  it  should  not  be  overlooked 


^^Adm.  Zunwalt's  view  of  the  US  alert,  put  forth  in  nusmr- 
ous  interviews  following  his  retirement,  has  been  accused  of 
being  politically  motivated  by  Secretary  Kissinger. 
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in  overall  US-Soviet  relations,  has  not  had  any  apparent 
iapact  on  the  Middle  East,  perhaps  because  of  the  success 
of  the  first  two  messages.  Another  possibility  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  that  the  personal  diplomatic  contact 
during  the  war  between  Kissinger,  al  Sadat  and  Mrs.  Meir 
concentrated  or  focused  the  exchange  on  the  direct  issue 
between  the  Israelis  and  Arabs,  effectively  screening  out  the 
US-Soviet  confrontation  that  was  developing.  That  this  per- 
sonal contact  on  both  sides  was  significant  during  the  war  is 
reflected  by  Sadat's  October  statement  that  "the  US  is  playing 

a constructive  role"^^  %rhile  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Meir 

57  58 

issued  a similar  statement. 

The  net  effect,  however,  of  the  involvement  and  inter- 
action of  the  super-powers  on  a global  scale  combined  with 
the  military  and  political  actions  of  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel  had  created  a new  equation  or  process  of  events  which 
could  not  have  occurred  had  the  war  not  progressed  as  it  did. 
This  new  equation  hinged  primarily  upon  war  induced  changes 
in  the  overall  perception  of  the  situation  by  Heatern,  Arab, 


^^FBIS,  18  October,  1973. 

^^Ibid. 

^^The  isg>act  key  personalities  had  in  creating  the  post- 
war euphoria  (of  the  possibility  of  rapid  progress  to  a 
settlement)  will  be  analysed  in  Section  V. 
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and  Zsraali  laadars.  Naturally,  it  is  axtrsaaly  unlikaly 
that  all  of  tha  Yarious  laadarship  had  tha  saaa  viaws  on 
aach  of  tha  following  conditions.  This  is  particularly  trua 
concarning  tha  ralativa  significanca  of  aach,  but,  naaartha- 
)'  'n,  it  is  likaly  that  tha  following  parcaptions  had  or  war# 
aaarging  by  tha  and  of  tha  isaadiata  post-war  pariod.^* 

(1)  Tha  oil  asbargo  had  daaonstratad  a dagraa  of  Arab  unity 
haratofora  baliavad  inpossibla,  its  iaipact  had  illusdnatad  tha 
vulnarability  of  all  industrial  statas  and  tha  anoumous 
aoonoaic  lavaraga  of  tha  Arab  statas.  Bids  af facts  of  this 
vulnarability  nada  diract  inroads  on  Japan  and  on  tha  luropaan 
statas*  (and  tharafora  NATO's)  attituda  toward  tha  continuanoa 
of  conflict  in  tha  Niddla  Bast  ainca  in  tha  scraad>la  to  insura 
adaquata  anargy  supplias,  it  bacaaa  obvious  that  futura  con- 
flicts could  result  in  avan  nora  devastating  aconosdc  inpact. 
Motivation  to  prevent  tha  conflict,  thus,  rose  dranatically. 

(2)  Tha  initial  parfornanca  of  Arab  amias,  under  nodarata 
political  laadarship,  had  restored  tha  personal  honor  of  Arabs 
throughout  tha  world.  Tha  cry  "now  wa  can  talk*  was  enabled 
by  tha  initial  successes  and  clearly  capable  parforannea  of 
tha  regular  amad  forces,  both  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tha  saaa 
pwj'fomanca  had  daaonstratad  to  tha  world  (and  particularly 
Israel)  that  continued  Israeli  succassas  or  superiority  ware 


^^Dafinad  as  prior  to  tha  Zsraali-Bgyptian  Disangagaaant 
Agr  aanant  of  18  January  1974. 
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not  nocossnrily  forogona  conclusions  and  trsditionsl  pr.'nci- 
piss  of  wsr  such  ss  surpriss,  opsrstsd  sgsinst  ss  wsll  ss 
for  ths  Zsrsslis.  Ths  Suss  Canal  was  a logical,  nilitarily 
dsfansibla  border  and  it  had  bssn  crossed.  What  then  was 
the  value  of  holding  out  for  geographical  "secure*  borders 
since  it  had  been  denonatrated  that  intentions  and  attitudes 
of  the  surrounding  Arab  states  did  count  after  all?  Continuing 
this  logic,  since  those  states  had  been  eaiphasiiing  the  key 
inportance  of  the  Palestinians  for  several  years,  was  it  not 
logical  to  conclude  that  perhaps  they  were  serious  about 
th^a  elenwnt  of  the  conflict  as  «#ell?  (3)  Israeli  dependence 
upon  the  CIS  had  been  highlighted  both  by  the  Arab  efforts  and 
ths  US  resupply  efforts.  US  recognition  and  desx>nstration 
of  its  coneex’n  both  for  its  interest  in  supporting  Israel  and 
its  interest  in  the  Arab  side,  achieved  a novensnt  of  the 
balance  which  was  one  of  the  initial  goalj  of  al  Sadat. 

(4)  US-Soviet  confrontation  over  the  developing  conflict  had 
denonatrated  that  ths  Soviets  were  willing  to  go  to  greater 
lengths  than  had  been  widely  assunod  and  that  continued  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  held  not  just  potential  stress  for 
the  detente  process,  but  danger  of  actual  direct  US-Soviet 
conflict.  Since  the  latter  possibility  would  represent  a 
new  eleaent  in  the  now  standardised  client  state  support 
form  of  super-power  cosqpetition,  both  super-powers  had  new 
interest  in  cooperation  (at  least  superficially)  in  the  area. 
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Th«  foregoing  pcrc^ptionii » takon  togathar*  craatad  a 
situation  in  which  aost  of  tha  participants  in  tha  Niddla 


East  arana  dasirad  substantiva  prograss  toward  a sattlaaant 
and  tha  rasaindar  fait  thsy  wara  not  in  position  to  protast, 
at  laast  until  tha  diraction  of  that  sovaasnt  bacasw  appsrant. 
In  such  a situatioUf  particularly  %dtan  following  closaly 
'^n  tha  heals  of  an  axtrasMly  tansa  confrontation*  aaotions 
tend  to  produce  an  even  acre  favorable  iaprassion  of  events 
than  is  justified.  This  quirk  of  husttn  nature  aay  account 
for  the  near  euphoric  period  that  Western  and  Arab  press 


V.  EUPHORIA 

Instittttionalisttd  Chang*  cr  Individual  Glory 


On  tha  12ta  of  Movaabar  1973,  the  day  aftar  tha  caasafira 
iapl  aaantation  agraaaant  waa  signad  at  KiloaMtar  101  on  tha 
Sinai  front,  Priaa  Minister  Haath  of  Croat  Britain  told  Priaa 
Ninistar  Hair  of  Israal  that  "wa  baliava  thar*  now  axists  a 
raal  opportunity,  tha  first  parhaps  for  rnmny  yaars,  to  convart 
truca  and  caasafira  into  panuuiant  sattlasMnt  and  lasting 
paaca.*^^  A faw  days  latar  tha  aditor  of  A1  Ahraa  quotad 
Kissingar  as  saying  "the  Soviat  Union  can  giva  Egypt  anu 
but  tha  US  is  abla  to  give  it  a just  paaca  which  would  allow 
tha  racovary  of  occupiad  tarritory.*^^ 

In  tha  aonths  following  thasa  optisdstic  stataswnts,  tha 
hopas  of  tha  world  grew  (and  so  did  tha  linos  at  ifastarn  gas 
stations)  as  tha  caasafira  was  followad  by  tha  first  stags 
disangaganant  on  tha  Sinai  (IS  January  1974) , official  raopaning 
of  US'Bgyptian  diplonatic  ralations  (21  Pabruary  1974),  tha 


^^StatasMnt  closing  UK-Israali  discussions  on  the  Middle 
Bast  quotad  from:  Middle  East  Econosdc  Digest,  p.  1504,  21 

Dacaabar  1973. 

^Kissinger's  stataasnt  allagadly  sada  during  his  5>16 
Movaabar  1973  tour  of  the  Middle  East  countries  was  quotad 
froait  Middle  Bast  Econosdc  Digest,  p.  1505,  21  Dacas4>ar 
1973. 
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and  tha  Syrian  eaaaa> 
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aasing  of  tha  anbargo  (19  March  1974),^^ 
fira  (31  May  1974).  Thasa  avants,  a ataady  prograaaion  of 
iaipoaaibla  accoaipliahawnta  coadng  roughly  a aonth  apart » 
foraad  a aaamingly  irraaiatabla  paaca  locoaotiva  fualad  by 
tha  motivation  of  tha  Octobar  War  and  unarringly  anginaarad 
by  Hanzy  Kiaaingar'a  ahuttla.  Thia  inpraaaion  of  avarything 
ia  all  rl^t  now*  tha  new  US  rola  will  aolva  avarything  waa 
not  limitad  to  aomawhat  fickla  journaliata  and  'jraduata  atu- 
danta*  tough  buainaaanan*  aa  raflactad  by  vha  Wall  Straat 
Journal*  alao  loanad  thair  influantial  viawa  to  tha  baliaf.^^ 

That  tha  US  waa  ainultanaoualy  involvad  in  a daap  intarnal 
criaia  aaamad  to  hava  no  affact  on  tha  apparant  prograaa 
that  waa  balng  mada.  To  ba  aura*  tha  ahifta  that  tha  varioua 
accorda  raflactad  wara  aignificant  atapa  but  wara  thay*  aa 
many  balia/ad  at  tha  tina*  tha  raault  of  dynamic  US-Middla 
Baat  policlaa  or  aomathing  alaa? 

Cairo  radio*  in  coawanting  on  tha  raopaning  of  US  diplo> 
matic  ralationa  indicatad  that  I'gypt  waa  procaading  in  a 
"atraight  lina*  in  accordanca  with  ...*  tha  apirit  of  6 
Octobar  ...  * which  cauaad  a hiatoric  trana formation  in  tha 


C2 

Savan  Arab  atataa  announcad  tha  and  of  tha  oil  raatric- 
tiona  on  that  data. 

^^Por  axampla*  aaa  Wall  Straat  Journal  aditorial*  p.  20* 

8 Nay  1974. 
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•itoation  in  the  Middle  East.”^^  X*ittla  aantioa  was  aada 
of  US  foreign  policy  except  that  President  al  Sadat  said 
that  it  is  "tantaaount  to  shewing  good  will,  and  this  paved 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  relations. In  other  words, 
the  US  was  siaply  reacting  to  the  changed  situation  created 
by  the  war  rather  than  acting  on  any  new  policies.  Cairo 
continued  to  link  a final  peace  accord  (as  it  does  today) 
with  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians  and  the  return  of  occu- 
pied Arab  lands.  All  of  the  agreesMnts  at  that  tine  (and 
at  this  writing  as  well)  addressed  only  disengagesMnts  that 
resulted  in  the  return  of  relatively  minor  asounts  of  terri- 
tory to  Arab  states. The  euj^oric  sood,  then,  in  Western 
and  Arab  capitlas  seemed  to  be  based  on  separate  inpressions 
of  the  sas»  events. 

This  disparity  was  also  evident  in  the  view  toward  the 
"other"  super-power.  In  most  Western  capitals,  the  U88A  had 
been  sinking  fast  in  the  wake  of  US  increasing  influence  in 
the  Middle  East,  this  was  not  entirely  the  case  in  the  Arab 
world.  In  late  P^ruary  of  1974,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 


^^Abd  al  Pattah  Hilal  coswentary,  Cairo  Domestic  Service 
in  Arabic,  OSOO  GMT  21  February  1974,  in  PBIS,  1 March  1974, 
p.  €5. 


*^The  Egyptian- Israeli  Disengagement  Agreeamnt  had  left 
Egypt  in  control  of  the  Sues,  undoubtedly  a significant 
financial  and  symbolic  area,  but  still  sdnute  compared  to 
the  total  still  held  by  Israel. 
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Groayko  vlsit«d  Arab  capitals  shortly  aftar  ona  of  Kissingar's 
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visits.  Jordan's  news  service  Cir'Ra'y  coassanted  that  tha 

"Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  visit  to  Damascus  isnadiately 

following  tha  visit  of  tha  US  Sacretary  of  Stata  givas  a 

new  iaprassion  of  Soviet  support  for  tha  sdssion  assignad  to 

tha  US  Sacratary  of  Stata. This  cosaantary  shows  that 

whila  the  US  say  I.ava  bean  playing  a aora  glasorous  rola, 

thara  existad  an  isgirassion  of  at  laast»  tacit  Soviat  support 

for  that  rola.  In  raality*  the  USSR  was  working  hard  to 

regain  lost  ground*  playing  do%m  tha  significance  of  tha 

Kissinger  moves*  urging  Arab  states  to  maintain  the  embargo. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  was  a natural  Soviet  drift 

toward  the  more  radical  Middle  East  states  who  were  sympa- 

68 

the tic  toward  actions  of  this  sort.  This  movement  toward 
the  radical  camp  tended  to  drive  tha  moderate  a laments  in 
tha  Middle  East  even  closer  to  tha  US  since  tha  moderate 
leaders  were  now  able  to  daaionstrata  substantive  gains  by 
breaking  from  tha  pattern  of  outbidding  (or  simple  opposition 
to  Israel)  and  taking  on  tha  rola  of  successful  statesman. 
Aftar  all*  it  was  moderate  leadership*  both  in  tha  war  and 
tha  diplomacy  that  followed*  that  resulted  in  tha  first  return 
of  any  Arab  lands.  This  fact  enormously  strengthened  the 


I 

!. 


^^Amsmn  Domestic  Service*  in  Arabic*  0510  GMT*  21  P^ruary 
1974*  in  PBIS*  1 March  1974*  p.  rl. 

^Sfall  Street  Journal*  p.  1*  24  May  1974. 
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internal  position  of  si  Ssdst  and  al  Assad  in  thsir  oim 
countrias  and  throughout  tha  Arab  world.  Zt  also»  parhaps 
unfortunataly*  rainf oread  tha  axpactations  of  tha  world  that 
substantiva  prograss  towards  a final  solution  was  isaiiMint. 

Ona  alasMnt  of  tha  avqphoria  saaaad  to  ba  agraad  on  by 
all  sidas  of  tha  issua«  tha  rola  of  Sacratary  Kissingar  as 
tha  crisis  aanagar  axtraordinara»  whosa  touch  navar  failad. 

"Ha  avan  brought  tha  rain  to  Spain"  (litarally  a drought 
andad  as  ha  landad) , cosaMntad  ona  analyst.^*  Obviously 
Kissingar  was  not  a product  of  tha  Octobar  War,  obviously 
ha  was  accomplishing  a graet  daal.  Whara  did  tha  ispaet  of 
tha  war  stop  and  Kissingar  *s  ssigical  praranca  start?  Was 
Kissiiivar's  parsonal  prasanca  tha  catalyst  that  anablad  sova- 
sant  or  was  (is)  ha  a skillad  artisan  landing  a raawdalad  US 
foraign  policy  apparatus  nawly  rasponsiva  to  a changing  world? 
Kissingar  hisaalf  saasa  to  baliava  tha  lattar.  Ba  has  statad 
that  "whan  I oasw  In,  Z dalibarataly  sat  sysalf  tha  task  of 
trying  to  turn  tha  Dapartaant  of  Stata  into  an  instrusant 
that  can  sarva  succaading  prasidants  and  suocaading  sacra- 
tarias  of  stata. Sinca  tha  organisation  of  tha  Stata 

^^Kaatlay,  Hobart,  Wa:  1 Straat  Journal,  p.  €,  11  January  1974 

^^Zntarviaw  of  Sacratary  of  Stata  Kissingar  by  Jaaws 
Raston,  originally  publishad  by  tha  Haw  York  Tinas,  13  Octobar 
1974.  Ouotad  froai  Dapartnsnt  of  Stata  OffiM  oi  Nadia  Sarvieas 
Ralaasa,  US  Govarnnant  Printing  Offica  SS4-229/4*  p.  7,  1974. 
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DspartMnt  had  baan  aiaad  at  tha  usa  of  eablas,  that  is» 
day  to  day  tactical  dacisions*  Kiaaingar  firat  concantratad 
on  raoriantation  of  tha  organisation  toward  ooncaptual 
natioiuil  policy  aaphaaising  tha  Policy  Planning  Staff.^^ 

Ha  doas  adalt  tha^  "individual  toura  da  forca  by  Sacratariaa 
of  Stata  can  ba  oountar-productiva  if  thay  don't  laava  a 
tradition  bahind.*^^  Tha  partiaa  involvad  in  tha  varioua 
agraasMnta  had  a diffarant  viaw  of  tha  Saeratary'a  rola*  al 
Sadat  aaid  "by  all  atandarda.  Dr.  Kiaaingar  haa  onca  again 
parforaad  a niracla."^^  The  PLO  Bxacutiva  Coaadttaa  aaid 
that  "Kiaaingar  utilisad  all  hia  akill  ...»  dapanding  on 
aavaral  raalltiaa  which  providad  him  with  tha  opportunity  for 
aueeaaa."^^  Zt  would  aaaa  that  tha  inatitutionalisation 
daaaad  iaportant  by  tha  Sacratary  of  Stata  waa  not  too  avi- 
dant  at  tha  tint  (aid  1974) , rathar  tha  individualisation  of 
nagotiation  waa  occurring.  In  fairnasa*  it  ahould  ba  pointad 
out  that  aoBM  institutionalisation  of  UE-Middla  Baat  ralatioo-> 
ships  was  occurring  at  thia  tins  in  tha  fornation  of  tha  Joint 


^^Ibid.,  p.  I. 

^^Xbid. 


^^Sadat  eowisnting  on  tha  Syrian-Zaraali  Diaangagaawnt 
AgraaMnt*  Cairo  Donas  tic  8arvica»  in  Arabic*  1790  GNT*  30 
Nay  1974.  In  FBI?  p.  31  Nay  1974. 

^^PU)  Bxacutiva  Coaadttaa  Political  Kaport*  BMifitdMd, 

2 Juna  1974.  In  PBIS*  3 Juna  1974. 
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Cooperation  Commissions.^^  Since  the  comsiissions ' work  will 
not  become  particularly  evident  until  1976,^^  little  substance 
was  visible  at  the  time  and  the  focus  of  the  world's  attention 
fell  on  Kissinger  personally. 

The  dangers  present  in  an  uiirealistic  mood  occurring 
over  a period  of  time  are  manifold,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  1973  Middle  East  War  several  distinct  possibilities  arose 
which  posed  substantial  problems  for  super-power  policy  makers. 
Rising  expectations  of  the  Arab  side  based  on  glorification 
of  the  October  War,  that  now  the  tide  had  turned,  could  lead 
to  a hardening  of  position  believing  that  time  was  on  their 
side.  Israeli  concern  that  such  a view  by  the  Arab  side  was 
forming  could  lead  to  hardening  of  their  position  and  military 
preparedness  to  ward  off  any  Arab  moves,  if  followed  to  its 
fullest,  this  logic  could  lead  to  pressure  for  an  Israeli 
preemptive  strike  to  destroy  Arab  armies.  Continued  negotia- 
tions and  agreements  that  focus  only  on  military  movement, 


75 

From  June  to  November  1974  Joint  Commissions  were 
formed  with  five  Middle  East  nations;  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Israel  and  Iran.  They  are  jointly  chaired  at  the 
cabinet  level  meeting  regularly  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the 
countries  may  work  together  to  broaden  the  base  of  mutual 
understanding  and  expand  national  contacts  concerning  trade, 
investment,  science,  technology,  education  and  cultural 
exchange.  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Media  Services 
Economic  Foreign  Policy,  series  9,  released  May  1975,  p.  2. 


76 


Ibid,  p.  3. 
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studiously  avoiding  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
Palestinians  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  protest  by  the  Pales- 
tini2uns  that  they  were  being  sold  out  by  the  major  Arab 
states'  internal  political  interests  in  regaining  lost  terri 
tory.  This  view  would  very  likely  be  supported  by  the  vocal 
radical  states  and  since  Egypt  and  Syria  continue  to  claim 
the  interest  of  the  Palestinians  as  the  key  factor  in  their 
policy*  some  response  would  have  to  be  made. 

While  a case  may  be  made  for  the  post-war  euphoria  as 
an  accurate  reflection  of  reality  at  the  time*  in  light  of 
the  breakdown  that  occurred  after  mid-1974  culminating  with 
the  end  of  the  shuttle  in  early  1975*  it  seems  more  likely 
that  major  miscalculations  were  made  concerning  the  overall 
situation  at  the  time.  These  miscalculations  or  mispercep- 
tions contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  the  locomotive  and 
must  be  considered  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  impact  of  the 
war  on  super-power  foreign  policy. 


VI . THE  BREAKDOWN 
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"Dr.  Kissinger's  mission  ...»  has  been  interrupted.” 

”The  efforts,  ...  to  reach  a second  disengagement  agreement 

78 

. . . , have  ended . " "The  step-by-step  approach  pursued  by 

the  United  States  ...  has  suffered  a setback.  Now,  ...  the 

Middle  East  issues  have  to  be  dealt  with  comprehensively, 

79 

under  more  difficult  circumstances."  These  words  from 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  shocked  the  world  and 
created  the  unpleasant  conjecture  that  it  was  still  possible 
that  the  Middle  East  could  slip  back  into  the  old  routine. 
Both  sides  of  the  issue  simultaneously  accused  the  other  of 
obstinacy  that  had  meant  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  nego- 
tiations. "Kissinger's  efforts  have  ended  because  of  the 

Israeli  Government  which  insisted  on  certain  demands  which 

80 

Egypt  has  categorically  rejected  from  the  beginning."  And 


77 

Jerusalem  Domestic  Service,  in  Hebrew,  2200  GMT,  22 
March  1975.  In  FBIS,  p.  n7,  24  March  1975. 

^^Statement  by  Isma'll  Fahmi,  Cairo  MENA,  in  English, 
0709  GMT,  23  March  1975.  In  FBIS,  p.  d8  ,24  March  1975. 

7Q 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  beginning 
26  March  1975  press  conference,  Washington,  D.  C.,  quoted 
from  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Media  Services 
Press  Release,  172/51,  p.  1. 

80 

Op.  cit..  Statement  by  Fahmi. 
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"This  rejection  by  Egypt*  (of  Isreeli  proposels)  "precipi- 
tated the  break  in  the  talks. 

Although  prospects  of  doon  quickly  fonned  in  aany  quar- 
ters, it  is  apparent  that  just  as  the  previous  etq^oria  had 
not  accurately  reflected  the  actual  situation  a year  earlier, 
the  shock  of  the  breakdown  was  not  the  cataclysmic  event  it 
appeared  to  be.  Prior  to  considering  the  effect  of  the 
breakdown,  and  the  accompagning  US  reassessment  of  Middle 
East  policy,  an  insight  into  the  overall  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  between  mid- 197 4 and  spring  1975  should  be  devel- 
oped. Although  the  PLO  had  been  active  during  the  October 

War,  its  role  had  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  regular 

82 

armies  since  they  operated  under  Egypt's  control.  By 
June  of  1974,  Arafat  had  recognized  that  the  future  potential 
progress  for  the  Palestinians  lay  in  close  cooperation  with 
Syria  and  Egypt.  At  that  time  the  Palestinian  National  Coun- 
cil, in  its  ten  point  program,  decided  that  it  would  seek  to 
establish  a national  authority  over  any  portion  of  Pales- 
tinian land  that  could  be  liberated.  When  specifically  asked 
by  Senator  McGovern  (D  - S.  D.)  if  this  meant  the  West  Bank 


‘^IDP  Ra  io,  in  Hebrew,  2300  GMT,  23  March  1975,  statement 
by  Dan  Patir  (advisor  to  the  Prime  Minister) . In  PBIS,  p. 
n8,  24  March  i.975. 

^^Yasi  vrafat,  5 June  1974,  address  to  Palestinian 
National  O on  Cairo  MENA,  1840  GMT,  5 June  1974.  In 

FBIS  6 Junr  1974. 
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and  Gasar  and  two  mutually  racognixad  stataa  (Israel  and  Pales- 

tine) , Arafat  replied*  *yes*  and  added  that  on  the  basis  of 

the  Council's  June  1974  decision  "this  meant  that  the  PLO 

would  accept  Israel's  boundaries  of  1967."^^  Arafat's 

reply  to  McGovern  cams  several  sonths  after  the  PLO  "Foreign 

Minister"  Qaddxuai  stated  similar  views  following  Arafat's  UN 
85 

speech.  ?nie  two  statements*  thus*  indicate  a relatively 
stable*  if  not  conq>letely  official*  position  for  the  PLO. 


The  position  of  the  PLO  with  respect  to  cooperation  with 
Egypt  %nd  Sryia  essentially  set  the  stage  for  the  Rabat  Con- 
ference of  late  1974  where  the  PLO  was  recognised  by  the  Arab 


^^"Realities  of  the  Middle  Bast"*  report  to  Cosmdttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  United  States  Senate*  94th  Congress*  US 
Government  Printing  Office*  52-743*  Washington*  D.  C.  p.  10*1975. 

*^1he  report  (above)  was  recommended  to  the  author  by  a 
Palestinian  as  a clear  expression  of  PLO  views.  The  quoted 
replies  to  Senator  McGovern's  questions  have  been  condensed 
into  one  sentence  fr<mi  several  pages  of  discussion  of  the 
entire  conflict.  Analysis  of  the  entire  report  should  be 
carefully  conducted  to  insure  correct  contextual  understanding. 

It  is  the  author's  understanding  thati  (a)  Arafat's  informal 
reply  to  Sexiator  McGovern  represents  the  feeling  of  moderate 
realistic  elements  within  the  PLO  and  should  not  be  ta)cen  to 
mean  the  entire  spectrum  of  PLO  opinioni  furthermore*  (b)  recog- 
nising that  due  to  Internal  political  pressure  within  the  PLO 
and  other  radical  Arab  states*  these  soderate  elements  will 
not  in  all  cases  be  able  to  state  their  views  in  as  clear  and 
positive  a manner  as  the  McGovern  report.  Western  students 
should*  therefore*  carefully  scrutinise  the  cont«:;tual  environ- 
ment of  PLO  statements  realising  that  just  as  their  own  future 
hopes  and  dreams  may  differ  from  probable  resolutions*  there 
is  a considerable  difference  between  what  an  Individual  dreams 
and  what  they  are  willing  to  peacefully  accept. 

^^Faroulc  Qaddumi*  Head  of  PLO  Political  Department*  in 
exclusive  interview  to  J.  R.  Adams*  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal*  p.  II*  22  November  1974. 
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■tatss  as  the  "sola  rspr<Msntstivs  of  ths  Pslsstinisa  psopls.*  j 

1 

i 

Dus  Isrgsly  to  ths  isqpsct  on  Isrssli  politics^  this  oasniaous  ] 

dsclsrstion  by  ths  Arab  susadt  followsd  by  Arafat's  appsaranes 
at  ths  ON  was  viswsd  by  nany  US  analysts  as  a trsaandous  coa- 
plica  ticMi  of  ths  nsgotiation  procssa  that  had  prsviously  bssn 
progrsssing  succsssfully.  Ths  rationals  bsing  that  ths 
rscognition  of  ths  PLO  rsprsssntsd  a hardsning  of  ths  Arab 
nsgotiating  stancs  dus  to  an  Arab  psrcsption  of  dsaling  frosi 
a position  of  strsngth,  this  in  turn  conflictsd  with  Zsrasl's 
situation  %#hsrs  Prists  Ministsr  Rabin's  govsrnsant  hsld  only 
a narrow  margin  in  ths  Knssset  and  could  potentially  fall 
over  ths  issue  of  dsaling  with  ths  Palestinians. 

Ths  issksdiats  ispact  of  this  situation  on  super-power 
policies  sssasid  to  be  a setback  for  ths  US  efforts  and  rsprs- 
ssntsd a shift  toward  ths  sore  radical  slssMnts  of  ths  Arab 
world  as  supported  by  ths  Soviet  Onion.  Capitals  all  over 
ths  world  predicted  a high  possibility  of  another  round  of 
conflict  if  ths  parties  were  unable  to  continue  diplomatic 
progress  before  spring  1975.  Public  opinion  in  Israel,  stung 
by  the  triple  isqpact  of  ths  PLO's  new  status,  renewed  guerilla 
attacks,  and  perceived  erosion  of  OB  support,  ran  strongly 


^^Cairo,  Akbar  A1  Yawn,  in  Arabic,  2 Novssbsr  1974.  In 
PBI8,  • Novss4>er  1974. 

*^Por  sxasB>ls  editorial  by  R.  J.  Ztsvine,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, 11  Novesdksr  1974,  and  R.  Xeatly,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
TPoctober  1974. 
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in  favor  of  hard  lina  dafanaaa  and  vigorous  retaliation  for 

•8 

attacks.  The  resolution  of  this  gloosv  outlook  seesMd  to 

becooM  a goal  of  continued  OS  diploaiatic  efforts.  Secretary 

Kissinger  continued  to  schedule  tripe  for  early  spring  1975 

saying  "we  are  still  hopeful  that  progress  can  be  aade  and 
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believe  it  will  be  nade."  Various  sdlitary  analysts  believed 

that  due  to  the  concern  generated  by  the  October  War  and  US 

supply  efforts,  the  Israeli  aned  forces  were  in  substantially 

better  condition  than  they  %rere  during  1973  and  that  although 

Syrian  forces  had  been  re-equipped,  Egyptian  forces  were  not 

ready  for  a fifth  round  of  conflict.  The  latter  case  (Egypt's 

readiness)  ni^t,  in  fact,  encourage  a pre-emptive  Israeli 
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attack  on  Syria  if  the  negotiations  stalled.  This  view  was 
also  put  forth  by  the  PLO  in  late  Deceatoer  1974  with  Arafat 
going  so  far  as  to  predict  that  if  another  conflict  occurred 


^^Jerusalen  Dosisstic  Service,  quoted  in  PBIS  on  20  Novesi- 
ber  1974.  SuHMrised  major  Israeli  press  coamtentary  linking 
Kabat,  Arafat's  UN  speech,  attacks  at  Bet  She 'an  and  Na'alot, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Sisco's  stateawnt  to  the  effect  that 
the  US  considered  the  PLO  as  the  roof  organisation  of  the 
Palestinians.  One  notable  exception  to  the  general  tone  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  Nahum  Goldman,  President  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress,  who  said  "Israel  should  ...  set  conditions  for 
negotiating  with  Arafat",  "1  told  (Mrs.  Neir)  that  the  Pales- 
tinians exist."  The  Times,  London,  p.  IL,  19  November  1974. 

^^Secrenary  of  State  Kissinger  quoted  by  Keatly  and 
Levine,  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  p.  1,  27, 
December  1974. 

’^Ibid,  p.  14. 
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in  thn  Middl*  East*  a supar-povar  angajsaant  in  tha  Madi- 

tarranaan  would  also  taka  placa*  possibly  aapanding  to  a 
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world  war.  Soviat^Egyptian  talks  praparatory  to  a pro- 
posad  Brashnav  trip  to  tha  Middla  East  (latar  cancallad) 
strassad  that  prograss  could  only  ba  achiavad  at  tha  Ganava 
Oonfaranca  which  should  ba  co— sncad  as  rapidly  as  possibla.^^ 

Apparantly*  howavar*  tha  dangar  of  anothar  war  and  its 
consaquancas  was  too  graat  for  all  of  tha  powars  involvad  to 
actually  attasg>t  a military  solution.  How  closa  anothar  ax- 
changa  cama  to  taking  placa  is  unknown  but  by  lata  Fabrusry 
1975*  Syrian  Prasidant  Assad  in  an  intarviaw  to  Nawswaak 
Nagasina  was  making  statamsnts  of  a much  lass  warlika  tona 
than  tha  ganarally  accaptad  viaw  only  two  months  aarliar.*^ 
tfhathar  actually  hopaful  or  not*  tha  Hiddla  East  powars 
alactad  to  raturn  to  tha  .nuttla  rathar  than  try  tha  military 
routa.  Thay  raturnad  to  nagotiations  in  March  1975  with 
hardanad  rasolva*  parhaps  dua  to  tha  tansion  IsiMdistaly 
prior  to  tha  ranawad  af forts.  At  this  tima*  tha  triumph  of 

^^Volca  of  Palastina  Radio*  28  Dacambar  1974.  In  FBX8* 

30  Dacambar  1974. 

^^Cairo  MENA*  in  Arabic*  30  Dacambar  1974.  In  PBZ8*  31 
Dacambar  1974. 

‘^^Prasidant  Assad's  comments  to  Nawswaak  hava  baan  hotly 
dabatad  with  danials  and  chargas  as  to  spacific  contant*  what 
is  of  significanca  hara  is  tha  diffaranca  in  tona  which  Sacra* 
tary  Kissingar  racognisad  as  a "hopaful  sign”.  Prom  a press 
oonfaranca*  Washington*  D.  C.*  25  Pabruary  1975. 
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n«90tlations  over  war  (if  in  fact  it  was) , was  attributed 
to  an  after  effect  of  the  1973  War  by  Undersecretary  of 
State  Sisco.  Speaking  on  a nationally  aired  TV  show,  Sisco 
stated  that  *we  are  where  we  are  principally  because  that 
October  War,  I think,  did  change  the  objective  conditions 
in  the  area.*  And  "I  really  believe  that  ea^  side  is  pretty 
sick  and  tired  of  war.  I think  the  principle  Hoderate  1 

leaders  in  the  Arab  «K>rld  %rould  like  to  find  a way  diplo- 
■atieally.  I think  Israel  would  like  to  find  an  agreesient 
on  the  basis  of  diploMscy.*^^ 

Within  a week  of  Sisco's  reearks  the  shuttle  was  back 
in  operation,  however,  froei  the  outset  it  was  recognised  by 
•any  people  involved  with  the  negotiations  that  this  ties 
the  shuttle  was  facing  greater  obetacles  because  of  the  her* 
dening  position  of  both  sides.  President  Sadat  needed  con- 
tinuing progress,  particularly  a withdrawal  of  as  euch  occu- 
pied territory  as  possible,  the  Israelis  were  tying  any  slgni 
ficant  withdrawals  to  a political  quid-pro-quo  of  sosw  font 
of  non-belligerency  by  the  Egyptians,  precisely  what  the 
Egyptians  could  least  afford  to  concede  since  it  tfould  appear 
to  be  the  separate  agreement  that  Syria  and  the  PLO  feared, 
yet  for  Israel  to  settle  for  less  trould  severely  test  the 
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Bill  Moyer's  Journal,  International  Report,  produced 
by  WNET/13,  New  York,  € March  1975.  Quoted  from  Department 
of  State,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Media  Ne%rs 
Services  News  Release,  Washington,  D.  C.,  p.  €-7. 
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goveriiMnt  of  PrlM  Mlnistor  Rabin.  That  tha  Mtablishod 
pattorn  of  pravious  shuttlas  was  unabla  to  bring  togathar 
positions  so  substantially  contradictory*  is  not  particu- 
larly surprising.  Nith  tha  assistanc;)  of  hindsight*  it  any 
ba  said  that  optiaisa  axprassad  at  tha  tiaa  was  a coabinatiou 
of  raliaf  over  tha  willingnass  of  tha  Hiddla  East  statas  to 
rafrain  froa  forca  and  hopa  that  tha  shuttla  would  work 
anothar  airacla.  Sinca  tha  pravious  airaclas  wars  not  raally 
airaclas  but  undarstandabla  darivativas  of  tha  situation* 
tha  braakdown  did  not  raprasant  a substantial  chanqa  in  tha 
post-war  aquation.  Rather  it  was  a pausa  in  which  tha  Arabs 
and  Israalis  could  considar  not  only  tha  possibla  altarnativas 
to  continuad  contacts  but  also  ways  in  which  tha  nacassary 
concassions  (on  both  sidas)  oould  ba  SMda  accaptabla  within 
thair  raspactiva  intarnal  political  frasMworks.  Tha  US 
assassswnt  of  its  Niddla  Bast  policy*  announced  shortly  after 
tha  interruption  of  tha  shuttla  placed  pressure  on  both  sidas 
of  tha  conflict  to  ra-axasdna  thair  positions.  This  wt£ 
spalled  out  on  national  TV  by  Secretary  Kissinger  whan  ha 
declared  that  "All  parties  on  both  sidas  have  an  obligation 
to  axasdna  what  they  can  do  to  produce  peace. That  both 
sidas  apparently  ware  doing  so  bacaaa  obvious  as  tha  US 


^^Xntarviaw  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger*  Tuesday* 

6 May  1975*  by  Barbara  Halters  on  NBC  TV  Today  Show.  Quoted 
froai  Dapartsiant  of  State  Buraaj  of  Public  Affairs*  Office 
of  Nadia  Service  Release*  p.  5. 
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In  fact*  th«  br*akdo*m  had  allovad  savaral  crucial  ataps 
including  strangthaning  of  tha  intamal  poaition  of  Sadat 
and  Rabin  by  allowing  both  to  appaar  firady  coaaidttad  to  tha 
philoaophical  goala  of  thair  raapactiva  caaipa.  It  had 
taatad  and  confinaad  tha  naw  aquation  in  tha  araa  raaulting 
item  tha  1S73  War  and  tharaby  pavad  tha  way  for  a auccaaaful 
aacond  ataga  Sinai  diaangagaaMunt  agraaaiant  accaptabla  to 
both  aidaa. 


^^Sacratary  of  Stata  Kiaaingar,  prana  confaranca,  Waah- 
ington*  D.  C.,  25  July  1975.  Quoted  from  Dapartawnt  of 
Stata#  Buraau  of  Public  Affaira#  Office  of  Nadia  Sarvicaa 
Ralaaaa,  PR3B7/64#  p.  5. 
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VII.  THE  SECOND  SINAI  DISEKGAGEtOaiT 
(S*«  i^p«ndix  G for  text  of  the  agreeaent  and  aap) 


"The  conflict  bet%re«n  then  and  in  the  Middle  Bast  shall 
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not  be  resolved  by  nilitary  force  but  by  peaceful  anans." 

The  first  sentence  of  the  first  article  of  the  Septearil>er  1975 
AgresMnt  between  Egypt  and  Israel  nay  well  nark  a watershed 
in  the  long  tern  effort  toward  peace.  It  is  a veritable 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  diplonatic  art.  While  cosed tting  both 
parties  to  peaceful  effort*  it  does  not  constitute  a separate 
agreenent  relating  to  only  Israel  and  Egypt  but  addresses 
the  entire  Middle  East  conflict.  It*  thereofre*  satisfies 
the  Israeli  need  for  sosw  fore  of  nonbelligerance  but  does 


not  constitute  an  Egyptian  renunciation  of  any  of  its  coeeit- 
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eents  to  the  other  Arab  states.  The  AgreesMnt  further 
cosedts  the  two  countries  to  reach  a final  and  just  peace 
settleawnt  based  upon  Security  Council  Kesolution  33t  of 


October  22*  1973*  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  The  Agreenent*  thus*  coMaitted  the  pres* 


the  United  States.  The  Agreenent*  thus*  connitted  the  pres- 
tige of  both  super-powers  to  its  support*  thereby  calling 


The  AgreesMnt  bet%reen  the  Governnent  of  the  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  Egypt  and  the  Governnent  of  Israel*  Septenber  1*  1975* 
Article  1.  Quoted  froa  the  Departnent  of  State*  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs*  Office  of  Media  Services  Revise^l  Ne%rs  Release* 
p.  1.  (Signed  in  Geneva*  Swi  tsar  land  4 Septenfcer  1975) 


'Author's  opinion. 
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for  tho  agroMMnt  of  tho  aost  dlvorso  and  pomurfol  group 
of  atatas  in  aodam  Niddla  Baatam  hiatory.  Unfortunataly# 
tha  Soviat  Onion  boycottad  tha  fcraal  aigning  of  tha  Agraa- 
■ant  allagadly  bacauaa  tha  Agraaaaat  bringa  in  Aaarioan 
tachniciana  to  nonitor  tha  aarly  warning  ayataaa.^^ 

Tha  Soviat  raaponaa  to  tha  Agraaaant  triggarad  an  angry 
raaponaa  froa  al  Sadat  who  clainad  that  Soviat  action  wao 
*a  flagrant  provocatiou  and  atta7f>t  to  divida  tha  Arab  front. 
Aaatndng  that  tha  Soviat  action  waa  an  attaaipt  to  cut  Soviat 
praatiga  losaaa,  aoving  cloaar  to  tha  radical  Arab  caap  by 
torpedoing  tha  Agraanant*  what  than  waa  tha  nc^tivation  and 
conaidarationc  of  tha  other  powara  involved  in  tha  pact? 

Thia  quaation  ia  particularly  valid  whan  it  ia  conaidarad 
that  tha  nagotiationa  had  cone  to  a atandatill  only  aix  nontha 
earlier . All  three  net  Iona  racaiva  banafita  fron  tha  Agree- 
■ant  and  as  wall«  aaausM  riaka  irhich  should  be  oonaidarod 
individually  prior  to  putting  tha  whole  Cu>gathar.^^^  Xaraal's 
Prim  Minister  Sabin  appeared  to  have  gained  oonsidarabla 
political  stature  internally  by  his  fim  stanco  in  tha  earlier 


*Nall  street  Journal,  5 Saptaabar  1975. 
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Ibid. 


^^^Analysis  of  gaina  varaua  riaka  aaaantially  taken  fron 
an  analyais  by  Willian  Saachar,  Boston  Sunday  Globa#  2 
Saptanbar  1975,  p.  A4. 
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M9Otl«ti0QS . This  gsvtt  hi*  cC4wid«rstoly  9r*«t*r  fl*icibility 
ia  dssling  with  th«  overall  prohleci  than  he  had  previously 
possessed.  What  he  gained  and  the  Knesset  approve^t,^^^ 
was  ti*e  to  pursue  longer  ter*  agreeswnts,  fined  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  US  including  aid  coasdtaents  of  advanced 
eras  and  its  petroleu*  needs  guaranteed.  This  nay  have 
ot  used  a break  in  the  regular  schelule  of  recurring  wars  in 
wh^ch  Israel  can  rebuild  its  sagging  econoa«y.  Israel  gained 
the  >ise  of  the  Sues  Canal  for  non-sdlitary  cargoes.  Con- 
sidering the  nunber  of  Egyptian  civilians  %dK>  will  nove  into 
the  revitalised  canal  area«  Israel  has  probably  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  threat  fro*  the  Egyptian  front  to  very  low 
level.  Finally,  from  a security  point  of  view,  the  ooabina- 
tion  of  buffer  sones,  regular  US  air  reconnaissance,  ard  US 
■onitored  sensor  fields  neans  that  the  Israelis  have  lost 
little  militarily  and  *ay  even  have  gained  a cert.tin  aaount. 
Israeli  risk  is  niniael  militarily,  another  tank  road  exists 
north  of  the  passes  trhich  could  be  utilised  by  attacking 
forces,  but  the  terrain  is  such  that  cowand  of  the  air  is 
a key  factor  to  its  use.  Israel's  aid  coa*itasnts  should 
insure  its  capability  in  that  respect. 


^^^Knestet  approved  the  Agreement  by  a vote  of  70  - 43, 
with  seven  abstentions.  Three  nenbers  of  the  ruling  Labor 
Party,  including  Moshe  Dayan,  voted  against  the  Agreement. 
As  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  p.  1,  3 September 
1075. 
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Egypt's  gains  are  multiple,  the  territory  recovered 
has  some  military  value  but  has  great  symbolic  value,  thereby 
enhancing  Sadat's  internal  position.  The  return  of  Abu 
Rudeis  will  annually  provide  roughly  350  million  dollars  of 
oil,  but  the  most  significant  potential  gain  for  Egypt  is 
the  element  of  potential  peace  which  will  enable  outside 
investment  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  economy,  long 
in  need  of  revitalization.  The  risk  for  Egypt  lies  in  the 
political  stress  placed  upon  the  fragile  Arab  unity.  Radical 
elements  within  the  Ared)  camp  consider  the  Agreement  a sell- 
out on  Egypt's  part  and  will  intensify  their  efforts  to 
create  incidents  which  will  jeopardize  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  agreement  thereby  placing  Sadat  himself  under 
considerable  pressure.  Sadat  is  heavily  dependent  not  only 
upon  continued  progress  in  the  overall  situation,  but  also 
replacing  Soviet  with  Western  arms  — he  may  have  burned  his 
bridges  behind  himself  with  respect  to  Soviet  aid  although 
this  could  be  resumed  if  he  were  willing  to  reverse  his 
current  stand. 


The  United  States  is  not,  as  some  have  put  it,  sls^ly 
paying  for  what  Israel  gives  to  Egypt,  although  the  US 
commitment  does  involve  both  US  personnel  injected  into  the 
area  and  increased  security  assistance  to  both  sides  of  the 
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conflict. Nor  does  the  US  entry  into  the  agreement  seem 
similar  to  the  beginnings  of  another  Vietnam.  What  the 
US  does  gain  is  a substantial  increase  in  prestige  in  Egypt 
and  the  conservative  Arab  group  led  by  the  Saudis  at  the 
expense  of  the  Soviets.  More  importantly,  the  US  gains  a 
commitment  from  both  sides  to  refrain  from  the  hostilities 
that  led  to  not  only  near  open  conflict  with  the  USSR  but 
economic  pressure  in  the  form  of  the  oil  embargo.  A recur- 
rence of  either  could  cause  devastating  economic  reversals. 
The  cost  of  security  assistance  to  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
is  minimal  compared  to  the  potential  losses  involved  with 
either  an  exchange  with  the  Soviets  or  another  embargo. 
Finally,  the  reopening  of  the  Suez^^^  and  its  enlargement 
to  accommodate  supertankers  could  bring  the  US  substantial 
strategic  advantages  since  such  a modernization  would  allow 

lOlpY  Security  Assistance  Program  allocates  $3,383 
million  out  of  a world  total  of  approximately  $4,600  million 
total  to  Middle  East  security  assistance.  Israel,  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Syria  are  the  primary  recipients.  Department  of 
State,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Gist-Security  Assistance, 
December  1975. 

^^^US  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  military  support  of  one 
side,  the  Middle  East  role  is  civilian  and  was  requested  by 
both  sides,  in  fact,  the  US  presence  is  a key  upon  which 
both  parties  of  the  agreement  not  only  agree  but  insist  upon. 

^®^Although  not  directly  referred  to  in  the  Agreement, 
the  disengagement  secures  the  canal,  making  investment  in 
its  enlargement  to  accommodate  large  tankers  feasible. 
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sixth  Fleet  carriers  to  pass,  thereby  greatly  increasing  US 
naval  flexibility  of  options  in  the  entire  Indian  Ocean  and 
African  area. 


World-wide  commentary  over  which  nation  gave-received- 
risked-or-did  not-risk  will  undoubtedly  go  on  unabated  until 
some  group  of  analysts  gets  the  opportunity  to  say  I told 
you  so.  What  is  undeniable  in  the  agreement  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  modern  Middle  East  history  a document  has 
been  produced  where  in  if  successful  both  parties  stand  to 
gain  more  than  either  would  gain  if  it  were  to  fail.  Secondly 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  Middle  East  history,  two  opposing 
countries  have  agreed  not  only  to  disengage  but  to  seek  a 
just  and  durable  peace  by  peaceful  means.  Finally,  they  have 
agreed  on  a Joint  Group^^^  to  assist  in  the  inqplementation 
of  the  accord,  another  beginning.  In  other  words,  for  the 
first  time  a step  has  been  made  that  addresses  one  of  the 
key  elements  of  the  overall  problem.  To  be  sure,  the  criti- 
cal Issues  of  the  overall  problem  have  not  been  addressed, 
however,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  complexity  of  the  Agreement, 
annex  and  protocols  to  the  Agreement,  the  magnitude  of  the 
overall  problem  is  massive.  It  is,  therefore,  understandable 
that  all  would  not  be  addressed  given  the  sensitivity  and 
intensity  of  the  situation.  What  is  of  significance  is  that 


* Article  VI  of  the  Agreement.  See  Appendix  G. 
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in  th«  situation  following  the  Octcd>er  War,  the  Major  opponents 
have  twice^^^  gone  to  the  brink  of  war,  considered  the  options 
and  decided  against  the  military  option.  What  this  desK>n- 
strates  is  that  clearly  in  the  eyes  of  both  sides  the  poten- 
tial gains  versus  risks  involved  in  a negotiated  settleawnt 
outweigh  the  gains  versus  risks  of  a military  effort.  The 
second  stage  disengagement  agreement  further  indicates  that 
the  political  climate  within  Israel  and  Egypt  are  such  that 
the  government  leaders  have  sufficient  Internal  strength 
and  flexibility  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  Internal 
opposition  to  achieve  some  progress  toward  their  respective 
perception  of  what  a complete  settlement  may  Include.  Real- 
istically, at  this  point,  the  impact  of  the  other  elements 
of  the  Middle  East  equation  must  be  considered. 

Considering  that  the  September  1975  Agreement  was  a for- 
ward step  with  respect  to  Israel  and  Egypt  which  had  inciden- 
tal benefits  for  US  policy  to  the  detriment  of  the  USSR,  what 
does  the  future  hold  for  the  Middle  East  powers  with  respect 
to  super-power  policies.  Have  tensions  eased  on  one  front  to 
thepoint  of  dooming  progress  on  the  others?  While  it  stay  be 
too  soon  for  accurate  analysis,  some  consideration  of  futuxe 
prospects  for  progress  based  on  the  new  situation  should  be 
\mder taken. 

^^^November  1974  - January  1975  prior  to  the  shuttle 
breakdown  in  February  - March  1975  and  again  after  the 
breakdown . 


VIII.  THE  FUTURE 


The  role  of  future  super-power  foreign  policies  in  the 
Middle  East  will  probably  generate  speculation  as  long  as 
the  vrorld  exists  in  the  fora  we  know  today.  If,  however,  the 
iB^ct  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War  has  been  as  substantial  as  is 
the  contention  of  this  paper,  some  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  fut\u:e  prospects  resulting  from  that  isqpact.  These 
possibilities  will  be  affected  by  the  internal  politics  of 
both  super-powers,  the  overall  %rorld  situacion,  and  the 
balance  between  the  two  powers,  currently  characterized  as 
the  process  of  detente.  Although  these  various  levels  are 
interrelated,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  these  inter- 
actions in  the  two  super-powers  beginning  internally,  and 
moving  to  the  international  arena,  concluding  in  their  possible 
interaction  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  significant  upcoming  event  in  the  near  term  United 
States'  scene  is  the  1976  Bicentennial  Year  election.  An 
often  heard  consnent  is  that  after  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Agree- 
ment of  September  1975,  there  is  little  US  motivation  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Middle  East  until  after  the  US  elec- 
tion because  the  administration  will  be  unwilling  to  take  the 
risks  inherent  in  continuing  the  process.  As  a result, 

Egyptians  and  Israelis,  the  idea  continues,  will  also  be 
unwilling  to  make  substantive  efforts  since  they  have  staL*illsed 
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their  bilateral  situation.  A case  say  certainly  be  Bade  for 
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this  rationale,  however,  an  equally  good,  and  in  sosa  ways 
superior,  case  may  be  made  to  the  contrary.  To  be  sure,  the 
US  will  be  looking  inward  during  the  oncosdng  year,  focusing 
on  the  econony  and  other  internal  political  issues.  Many 
of  these  issues  will  be  contested  in  both  parties  as  the 
respective  nominee  races  narrow.  Since  the  incuabent  admin- 
istration  faces  substantial  cooqpetition,  a relatively  rare 
event  on  the  political  scene,  pressure  is  on  the  adsdnistra- 
tlon  to  not  only  avoid  errors  but  to  deaonstrate  within  the 
party  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  substantive  results  on 
the  issues  facing  the  country.  This  pressure  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  since  the  in-house 
challenge  to  the  Administration  cones  from  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party.  Questions  concerning  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  US-USSR,  US  resolve  in  support 
of  friends,  and  positive  accomplishments  in  the  foreign  area, 
in  general,  are  key  concerns  to  this  element  of  the  President's  , 
party.  If  the  President  were  able  to  arrive  at  the  conven- 
tion having  recently  sponsored  the  opening  of  negotiations 
which  continued  the  progress  in  the  Middle  East,  it  «rould  be 

a substantial  political  asset.  It  would  demonstrate  an  ability  '] 

i 

to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  problesis 
facing  the  US.  Finally,  because  of  the  ever  present  pressure  : 

of  the  energy  question,  stability  and  continued  positive 
peaceful  progress  in  the  Middle  East  would  give  the  President 
a strengthened  position  in  the  general  election.  This  is 
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tru«  because  it  would  affect  both  foreign  and  doamtic  issues 
by  reducing  the  danger  of  an  international  confrontation  and 
the  possibility  of  another  oil  esriMurgo. 

Regardless  of  tdiich  party  succeeds  in  the  Noveaber  1976 
election,  since  the  econony  and  the  US  role  in  the  world  will 
have  been  major  caa^ign  Issues,  pressure  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  continue  the  progress  will  be  substantial.  The  US, 
fuithermore,  is  now  bound  to  the  Middle  East  by  congressional 
approval  of  the  US  role  in  the  Bgypt-Israeli  Agreement  of 
September  1975,  security  assistance  programs  to  both  sides 
of  the  conflict,  and  Joint  Connissions  with  both  sides  of 
the  conflict.  The  urgent  need  for  recycling  of  the  oil  dol- 
lars of  the  conservative  Arab  states  rests,  to  s large  degree, 
on  continued  efforts  to  prevent  another  embargo.  If  in  any 
future  embargo,  the  added  weapon  of  withdrawal  of  Arab  finan- 
cial reserves  from  Western  countries  was  employed,  an  economic 
disaster  of  even  greater  potential  than  the  oil  weapon  could 
possibly  occur.  This  fact  adds  to  the  already  potent  economic 
motivation  for  continued  and  even  increased  US  commitments 
to  the  Middle  East.  On  the  international  scene,  the  key  US 
relationships  with  Europe  and  Japan  were  tested  by  the  con- 
flict during  the  October  War  and  the  economic  impact  of  the 
war  was  even  greater  than  on  the  US.  Due  to  the  multiple 
linkages  between  the  US  and  these  countries,  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  also  support  continued  US  involvement  along 
the  lines  of  the  past  two  years.  Finally,  with  respect  to 
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th«  USSR,  due  to  the  siaulteneous  intemel  OS  politicel 
preesures  to  both  continue  the  process  of  detente  while 
insuring  that  the  US  is  not  substantially  weakened,  a posture 
of  continued  resolve  in  the  Middle  East  would  be  eost  pro> 
ductive  for  any  future  Adainistration.  Ibis  posture  would 
undoubtedly  also  be  tenpered  by  continued  contacts  with  the 
USSR-bilateral,  in  the  UN  and  at  Geneva.  The  US  overall 
future  prospect  in  the  Middle  East  was  recently  addressed 
by  Secretary  Kissinger,  he  said,  "There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  United  States*  irrevocable  cossy.fenf  (author's 
eaphasis)  "and  active  involvensnt  in  furthering  peace  and 
progress  in  the  Middle  East.  Isqportant  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  Aaerican  peoples'  attitudes.  This  is  irr<tver- 
sible"  (author's  emphasis)  "and  of  tremendous  importanco 
for  the  future."^®® 

Analysis  of  future  Soviet  posture  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East  is,  of  course,  a difficult  but  necessary  task. 

The  most  common  danger  in  such  analysis  seems  to  lie  in 
oversimplification  of  the  USSR  as  either  a sdrror  image  of 
the  US  (only  colder)  or  an  exact  opposite  (bad  guys)  approach. 
In  reality,  the  USSR  lies  between  these  two  extremes,  pre- 
senting an  insnense  challenge  to  any  modeler  including  the 


^®®Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  statement,  29  Septead^er 
1975,  at  the  United  Nations.  Quoted  from  Departamnt  of 
State  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Media  Services 
Release,  PR506,  p.  1-2. 
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classic  works  of  Grahaa  Allison.  Obviously  within  tha 
context  of  this  %rork,  analysis  must  be  kept  to  aacro  levels 
and  details  left  for  future  effort.  As  has  been  seen  in 
Sections  III  and  IV,  considerable  controversy  exists  over 
Soviet  Middle  East  operations  since  the  death  of  Nasir. 
Internal  to  the  decision  asking  process,  the  controversy 
previously  discussed  will  undoubtedly  continue  but  aust  con- 
tinue within  the  context  of  tha  everpresent  struggle  for 
position  within  the  Kremlin.  While  forecasts  of  Breshnev's 
Intention  to  voluntarily  retire  have  become  less  frequent 
in  recent  months,  the  probability  of  a change  at  the  top 
within  the  next  few  years  increases  steadily  with  the  passage 
of  time.  Pressures  on  the  Politburo  members  include  that  of 
an  ever  lagging  agricultural  base;  the  yellow  peril  of  a 
China  increasingly  accepted  by  the  remainder  of  the  world 
and  actively  seeking  to  limit  Russian  effort  anywhere  on  the 
globe;  individual  bureaucratic  survival  in  one  of  the  toughest 
political  arenas;  and  of  course,  the  position  of  the  USSR 
in  relation  to  the  US.  To  the  individual  leader  rising  within 
the  Soviet  system,  policies  and  attitudes  which  will  fit 
these  complex  pressures  together  in  such  a way  as  to  maximize 
both  his  own  and  USSR’s  continued  development  are,  of  course. 
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Allison,  Graham  T.,  Essence  of  Decision,  Explaining 
^e  Cuba II  Missile  Crisis,  Harvard,  ITtIT  Allison  applies 
^'ree  models,  rational  actor,  organizational  process,  and 
governmental  politics  to  both  the  US  and  USSR  in  an  attempt 
to  explain  a particular  international  crisis. 
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likely  to  be  pursued.  Thus*  the  Soviet  leadership  of  the 
future  is  likely  to  display  a relationship  between  internal 
and  extarnal  pressures. 


As  the  Soviets  often  point  out*  as  a Middle  Eastern  power 
their  interest  in  the  area  is  considerable*  a secure  posi- 
tion on  the  land  bridge  would  give  them  substantial  gains 
relative  to  both  the  US  and  China  and  access  to  the  oil 
that  the  Soviet  econoay  will  soon  need.  To  be  sure*  the 
Soviet  policy  would  prefer  to  develop  increased  internal 
oil  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere*  but  the  econoadc  cost  required 
for  this  developiaent*  with  current  technology*  looks  huge 
and  contains  a high  elenent  of  risk  of  failure.  If  astute 
policy  selection  can  achieve  Soviet  access  to  (relatively) 
inexpensive  Middle  Eastern  oil*  the  benefit  to  other  sectors 
of  Soviet  economy  would  be  substantial.^^^  If  those  same 
policies  produce  substantive  strategic  gains  as  well*  they 
become  highly  desirable.  On  the  other  hand*  avoidance  of 
an  all  out  nuclear  war  and  even  local  conflicts  wherein  the 
USSR  has  a low  probability  of  success  are  also  likely.  The 


^^^Resource  allocation  planning  in  the  USSR  is  a complex 
planning  process.  Open  source  literature  is  becoming  available 
which  indicates  a multi-sector*  input-output  process  which 
generates  several  plans  covering  varying  time  frames  from 
greater  than  15  years  down  to  1 year*  all  of  which  consider 
strategic  economic  policies.  See  Economic  Development  and 
Perspective  Planning*  ed.  by  N.  P.  Fedorenki*  Progress  Pub- 
lishers*  Moscow*  19/ 5 and  Soviet  Finance*  ed.  by  I.  D. 

Slobin  et.  al.*  Progress  Publishers*  Moscow*  1975. 
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process  of  detents  is  described  in  Soviet  %rritings  in  s 
■snner  Buck  different  frosi  the  Nest.  The  Perty  Joumsl 
Moscow  (Psrtinsys  Ihisn)  describes  it  ss  s "reflection  of 
the  growing  influence  of  the  cooperation  of  socialist  states 
on  the  course  of  world  developaent."  Hhidh  hs  been  "the 
basis  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the  socialist  foreign 
policy  . . . Bade  up  of  the  largest  achievsBsnt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ...  in  the  area  of  econonics  and  defense. It 
"urther  postulates  that  support  of  wart  of  national  libera- 
tion will  continue  and  under  appropriate  circuBstances  be 
increased.  The  operation  of  such  a definition  could  well 
explain  Bsny  of  the  USSR's  efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  inclu- 
ding  the  pretest  against  the  US  role  in  the  Egypt-Israel 
AgreeBsnt  of  1975.  It  is  likely  that  the  Soviet  situation 
described  above  will  continue  largely  unchanged  barring  a 
cataclysBic  event  such  as  a nuclear  exchange  or  a Bajor 
clash  with  China.  Nhat  specific  Middle  Eastern  super-power 
interaction  Bay  then  be  reasonably  expected  based  upon  the 
foregoing  analysis  of  their  individual  situations? 

Due  to  the  isf>act  of  the  October  Nar,  it  would  seen 
logical  that  there  exists  a high  probability  of  continued 
US  coMdtBent  to  develop  increased  contacts  between  the 


^^^Joint  Publications  Research  Service,  Translations  on 
WSR  Political  and  Sociological  Affairs,  N.  642,  "Party  Journal 
Cites  Soviet  Views  on  Detente'’,  Mcacow  Partinaya  Shim,  in 
Russian,  N.  9,  May  1975,  p.  5-7,  25  June,  1975. 
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parties  to  the  conflict.  A likely  next  US  effort  (not 

necessarily  step)  would  be  to  encourage  sosm  fora  of  dialogue 

between  the  PLO/Palestinians  and  Israel.  Also  as  a result 

of  the  October  War«  the  Soviet  shift  toward  the  acre  radical 

of  Palestinian  and  Arab  views  and  the  fact  that  the  priaary 

Soviet  role  in  the  states  still  cooperating  with  the  USSR 

is  that  of  aras  supplier » the  following  Soviet  policies  | 

appear  likely:  (1)  Public  and  private  encourageaent  of 

Arab  radical  elements « particularly  Palestinian  groups  in 

that  category.  (2)  Private  support  of  efforts  to  liait  or  ] 

even  topple  the  moderate  leaders  of  the  key  stater  (Egypt, 

Syria,  and  Israel).  (3)  Private  efforts  (carrot  and  stick), 
on  arms  flow  to  those  states  still  heavily  coswitted  to  Soviet 
aras  (Syria  and  Iraq)  to  increase  their  support  for  the 
radical  c<use  to  the  frustration  of  US  efforts. 

What  the  long  term  is^ct  of  the  interaction  of  these  | 

potential  super-power  policies  within  the  every  changing  j 

milieu  of  the  Middle  East  will  be  is,  of  course,  unknown  and 

i 

may  remain  so  for  several  years.  ^ 

i 
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XX.  CXHtCLOSIOHS  AMD  COMWHTARY 

Th«  full  iapaet  of  tho  October  1973  War  on  supor-power 
policies  in  the  Middle  Best  nay  not  yet  have  occurred.  Sub- 
stentisl  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  in  the  Middle 
East  roles  of  the  US  and  the  USSR.  Xt  has  been  shown  that 
the  Nar  was  planned  and  initiated  to  begin  a political  pro- 
cess of  novenent  in  the  conflict. This  process  has  involved 
a striking  new  xole  for  the  United  States  which  now  rests 
its  Middle  East  policy  on  three  points.  (1)  A fins  coswit- 
swnt  to  work  for  a just  and  lasting  settleswnt  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  which  takes  into  account  the  legitisate 
interests  of  all  states  and  peoples  of  the  area,  including 
the  Palestinians.  (2)  Isqprove  US  relations  with  all  the 
states  of  the  Middle  East  on  a bilateral  basis,  sutintaining 
support  tor  Israel's  security  while  strengthening  relations 
with  Arab  states.  (3)  Prevent  the  Middle  Bast  frosi  becoming 
a sphere  of  influence  of  any  outside  power.  One  of  the  key 
questions  of  the  conflict  to  date  has  been  the  Manner  in 
which  the  Palestinians  should  be  introduced  into  the  peace 
efforts.  The  PLO  and  its  policies  have  been  such  that  no 


^^^See  Sections  III  and  IV. 

^^^"United  States  Foreign  Policy,  Overview",  p.  27,  US 
GovemRwnt  Printing  Office,  Mashington,  D.  C.,  May  1975. 
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negotiations  with  the  Israalis  has  bsan  possible,  this  nay 
be  in  the  process  of  beginning  to  change.  The  DS  position 
has  been  that  it  will  not  deal  with  the  PLO  until  it  recog* 
nises  the  existence  o£  Israel  and  accepts  Security  Council 
hesolutions  242  and  338.^^^  It  is  possible  that  both  Israel 
and  the  PLO  are  now  considering  ways  to  noderate  their  posi* 
tions  such  that  consnini cation  would  be  possible.  It  is  felt 
in  nany  interested  quarters  that  it  is  highly  desirable  for 
the  next  agreensnt/unders tending  co  contain  sene  indication 
of  the  fom  of  the  final  settlsMnt,  or  at  least,  the  ain 
toward  this  goal  nust  be  expanded  if  progress  is  to  continue. 
Deliniation  of  such  an  indication  nay  be  the  greatest  hurdle 
faced  by  the  post-1073  War  equation.  If  it  can  be  achieved, 
it  will  be  the  noat  substantial  step  toward  a final  resolution 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 


} 
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Senator  McGovern,  in  his  report  to  ti«e  Senate  Foreign 
halations  Consdttee  recognises  three  realities  in  the  Middle 
Basti  AsMrica's  interests  in  Israel,  US  interests  on  the 
Arab  side,  and  the  Palestinians.  To  these  three  areas,  if  j 

one  adds  the  inescapable  interests  of  the  USSB  and  the  religious 
question  of  Jarusalen  one  has  the  eajor  sleaents  which  snist 
be  balanced  in  atteaq>ting  to  solvo  the  entire  crisis.  Little 

i 

i 


^^^Hoet  recently  stated  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  press  conference.  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  Office  of  Media  Services  Release,  PR596/79,  p.  6. 
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has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Jerusalem  question,  perhaps 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  lies  last  on  sost  lists 
of  issues  that  must  be  discussed.  While  the  Middle  East 
powers  and  the  great  religions  of  the  area  have  intense 
interest  in  the  question,  it  has  little  impact  on  major  power 
interests.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  any  settle- 
ment, if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  satisfactorily  answer 
the  Jerusalem  question  because  of  its  great  religious 
I significance. 

While  this  paper  has  concentrated  on  the  impact  of  the 
events  surrounding  the  October  War  on  super-power  Middle 
East  policies,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  events 
outside  of  the  Middle  East  which  may  have  affected  those 
policies.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  USSR  relates  other  world 
areas  to  the  Middle  East,^^^  but  what  of  the  US?  Have  the 
failures  in  Vietnam  and  the  trauma  of  Watergate  colored  US 
policies  in  the  post-1973  time  frame?  In  the  view  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  they  have  not.  IThen  specifically  asked  the  ques- 
tion concerning  Southeast  Asia,  he  replied  "not  at  all."^^^ 
Another  issue  that  has  not  been  addressed  herein  is  the 
possibility  of  a settlement  jointly  imposed  and  enforced  by 
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‘■^’See  Section  VIII. 

^^^Al  Sadat  interview  with  Senator  NcCiovern,  McGovern 
Committee  Report,  "Realities  of  tha  Middle  East",  p.  2, 
op.  cit. 
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the  super-powers.  The  probability  of  such  an  event  is 
believed  to  be  bordering  on  minute  given  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  and  the  ongoing  process  resulting 
from  the  1973  War.  Secretary  Kissinger  has  stated  that  "we 
have  not  thought  it  wise  to  impose  a settlement,  and  our 

policy  has  been  designed  to  enable  the  parties  concerned  to 
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negotiate."  In  fact,  it  was  essentially  a Soviet  ulti- 
matum to  either  join  in  an  imposition/intervention  or  risk  a 
unilateral  Soviet  intervention  that  triggered  the  US  alert 
during  the  V/ax . It  i j,  thus,  difficult  to  develop  a scenario 
wherein  such  a .<  ce  of  super-power  cooperation  could  be 
generated  coincident  to  their  other  interests.  Additionally, 
even  if  tiie  US  and  the  USSR  were  to  attempt  such  a course, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a joint  intervention  could  pro- 
duce a solution.  Naturally,  it  does  remain  clear  that  any 
final  solution,  to  be  viable,  must  have  at  least  the  tacit 
acceptance  of  both  powers. 

The  recent  effort  to  equate  Zionism  with  racism  and  the 
effort  to  expel  Israel  from  the  UN  should  also  be  considered. 
Analysts  have  ascribed  varying  significance  to  these  events, 
of  concern  here  is  the  perception  of  the  super-powers  of 
these  events.  If  the  analysis  in  Section  VIII  of  this  paper 
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Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  Press  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  24  May  1975.  Quoted  from  Department  of 
State,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Media  Services 
Release,  PR297/S6,  p.  7. 
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is  substantially  correct*  these  forms  of  condemnation  of 

Israel  are  typical  of  the  public  efforts  which  the  USSR  may 

be  expected  to  support.  With  respect  to  the  US*  it  seems 

that  the  position  of  the  Administration*  Ambassador  Moyni- 

han's  eloquence  not  to  the  contrary*  is  that  the  Zionism 

vote  in  the  UN  was  a form  of  moral  condemnation  of  Israel 
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and  not  an  abstract  vote  on  Zionism.  If  such  is  the  case* 
the  vote*  while  distressing  to  the  US*  Israel*  and  many 
others*  does  not  constitute  a severe  threat  to  continued 
progress  in  the  Middle  East. 

Although  the  key  test  of  the  new  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  resulting  from  the  1973  War  may  be  yet  to  come  in  the 
on-going  negotiations  to  hammer  out  some  agreement  which 
mentions  a form  for  a final  overall  settlement*  it  is  clear 
that  the  events  associated  with  the  War  have  already  had 
substantial  impacts  on  super-power  Middle  East  policy.  Central 
among  the  various  changes  has  been  the  US  assumption  of  a 
new  role  in  the  conflict.  A role  approved  by  both  sides  of 
the  conflict  and  one  that  is  recognized  and  approved  by 
both  major  political  parties  in  the  US.  This  role  was  initi- 
ated by  the  dual  pressures  of  Soviet  actions  during  the  war 
and  Arab  political/economic  pressure  of  oil  embargo.  It  has 
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Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  Press  Conference*  Pitts- 
burg* Pennsylvania*  12  November  1975*  Department  of  State 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs*  Office  of  Media  Services  Release* 
PR566/74*  p.  1 
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expanded  at  the  request  of  both  sides  to  Include  a US  civilian 
presence  in  the  Sinai  as  part  of  the  first  substantive  step 
toward  an  overall  settlement.  It  continues  to  expand  in  the 
form  of  increasing  economic  and  security  assistance  to  both 
sides.  It  has  been  enabled  by  the  recognition  of  both  sides 
that  in  both  the  long  and  short  run,  resorting  to  the  mili- 
tary option  is  likely  to  be  less  productive  than  negotiations. 
This  US  role  is  likely  to  continue.  The  intact  of  the  War 
on  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  to  reduce  its  influence,  or 
perhaps,  confirm  that  its  actual  influence  never  really  was 
reflected  accurately  by  its  position  as  the  leading  arms 
supplier  of  the  Arab  cause.  Because  of  the  strategic  and 
economic  significance  of  the  Middle  East  to  the  USSR  it  may 
be  expected  to  exercise  every  opportunity  to  secure  a stable 
position  in  the  area  at  the  expense  of  the  US  whenever  possi- 
ble. This  combination  makes  it  likely  that  the  USSR  will 
continue  its  increasing  support  of  radical  Aiab  elements  to 
the  detriment  of  the  moderates. 

While  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  make  policy 
suggestions,  some  obvious  conclusions  stand  out.  The  US  role, 
and  consequently  the  current  process,  depends  largely  upon 
the  continuance  in  office  on  both  sides  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  of  strong  moderate  leaders.  Support  of  those 
leaders,  whenever  and  wherever  possible  is  likely  to  bolster 
the  new  process.  While  both  sides  of  the  dispute  have  more 
than  once  since  the  War,  rejected  the  military  option,  it 
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does  not  follow  that  they  would  no  longer  resort  to  war 
under  any  circumstances.  On  the  contrary / given  a long 
stagnation  in  the  current  process,  pressure  on  the  major 
Arab  leaders  for  another  round  would  mount.  In  similar 
fashion,  if  a clear  and  present  threat  to  Israel  was  per- 
ceived by  the  leaders,  for  example,  a PLO/Syrian  attempt  to 
take  over  or  partition  Lebanon,  internal  pressure  for  a 
preemptive  Israeli  strike  would  mount. 

The  leaders  of  both  sides  of  the  conflict  have  demon- 
strated great  courage,  wisdom,  and  perseverance  in  the  post- 
war period.  They  now  have  the  responsibility  to  continue 
their  efforts.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  world  that  the 
leaders  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Palestine,  and  Syria  will  succeed 
in  concluding  a just  peace  for  their  people.  If  they  do 
succeed,  it  may  well  be  that  the  impact  of  the  October  War 
on  super-power  Middle  East  policy  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  conflicts  the  world  has 
experienced. 
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TABLE  1 , 

PALESTINE:  POPULATION  AND  IMMIGRATION^ 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 


914 

70.0 

919 

74.0 

922 

71.5 

931 

87.9 

935 

103.4 

alsstine  Itoyal  Ocimds8ion«  ^]enDrandun  Prepared  by  the  Goverranent 
of  Palestine  (Colonial  No.  133,  1937) , if;  A Survey  of  Palestine  (1946) , 

II,  794f;  UN,  Spec.  Cos.,  on  Palestino,  Report  to  the  General  Assentsly 
(1947),  I,  12;  Govemncnt  of  Israel,  Statistical  Abstract,  1967,  Table  D/3. 

^Tbtals  Include  Dcuze  and  others.  In  Israel,  the  Cruze  roede  vp  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  non-Jcwish  population  before  the  June  war. 

^tween  1882  and  1914,  frcro  55,000  to  70,000  Jews  migrated  to 
Palestine  and  between  1882  and  1967,  the  estimated  percentage  of  world 
Jewry  in  Palestine  increased  fron  0.3  to  17.1.  Between  1919  and  May  14, 
1948,  44,809  (10.4  per  ocnt)  of  thooe  ocniing  to  Palestine  originated  from 
Asia  and  Africa  and  385,066  (89.6  per  cant)  fron  Europe  and  Aoarica. 
Between  May  15,  1548  and  1964,  640,635  (54.8  per  cent)  cane  from  Asia  and 
Africa  and  528,996  (45.2  per  cent)  from  Europe  and  Anerica  (Statistical 
Abstract,  1967,  Tables  B/3,  IV3,  and  C/4) . 

Statistical  Abetroct,  1967,  Tables  D/1  and  D/3;  Israel  Digest,  Oct. 
20,  1967,  7;  Goverment  of  Israel,  Facts  about  Israel,  1968  (Ministry  of 
Fo^gn  Affairs) , 60. 

^Population  figures  apply  to  both  Israel  end  the  areas  ooctpied  as 
a result  of  the  J\sm  War. 
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TABLE  2 

AI«B  FEFIXZES  FBGISIEFED  WITH  UNIMA— KIND6  OP  ASSISIMICE— 1951-1967 


babies  and  itebers  of 
children  Families 
registered  receiving 


FuU-raticn  Half-ration  for  ser-  no  rations 
Year  ended  recipients  recipients  vices  only  or  services  Total 


June, 

1951 

826,459 

51,034 

2,174 

24,455 

904,122 

June, 

1952 

805,593 

58,733 

18,347 

32,738 

915, 4U 

June, 

1955 

828,531 

17,228 

60,227 

63,403 

969,389 

June, 

1960 

849,634 

16,202 

150,170 

73,452 

1,120,889* 

June, 

1965 

859,048 

15,546 

251,131 

107,122 

1,280,823* 

June, 

1966 

845,730 

15,392 

284,025 

108,750 

1,317,749* 

1967 

845,625 

15,326 

311,466 

106,843 

1,344,576* 

* 

Includes  imters  receiving  no  rations  and  menbers  of  families 
receiving  only  educational  and  medical  services. 


SOUR(£:  B^xsrt  of  the  Oonmissioner-General  of  IHRA  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  1 July  1966-30  June  1967,  G^,  OR  22nd  See, 
S^pp.  No.  13  (V6713) , Table  1,  59. 


TABIE  3 

ARW  FEFIXZZS  ICdSTEFED  WTTH  AGE  GROUPS  .VJ>  OOUHRY  OF  FESICE2CE, 

May  31,  1967 


1 year 
and  below 

1-15  years 

15  years 
and  over 

Total 

No.  of 
f ami  lies 

Jordan 

U,993 

255,985 

454,709 

722,687 

128,273 

Gaza 

8,984 

120,941 

186,851 

316,776 

55,617 

Lebanon 

3,481 

64,432 

92,810 

160,723 

36,998 

Syria 

3,794 

59,620 

80,976 

144,390 

33,359 

Totals 

28,252 

500,978 

815,346 

\ 344,576 

254,247 

[ SOURCE:  Report  of  the  Gcninissioner.'-Genered  of  IMfHA  for  Palestine 

Refuaees  in  the  Near  East,  1 July  1966-30  JUne  1967,  GA,  OR  22nd  See, 
i Svfpl  No.  13  (A/6713)  , Itt>le  2,  60. 
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TABLE  4 

POPULATION  CHANGES  RESULTING  FROM  THE  JUNE  WAR 
(Estimates  in  thousands  by  UNRWA)  ^ 


Reoalning  in 


Flight  after  June  Mar  Israeli-Oocupied  Areas 
Refugees  Residents  Tot^d■  Refugees  Resitots  Total 


Jordan's  west  bank 
(incl.  Jerusedem) 

UO 

120^ 

230 

270 

500^ 

770* 

Egypt's  Sinai 

603 

60 

— 

90^ 

Gaza  Strip 

18^ 

7^ 

25 

270 

140 

Syria's  Golan 
H^ghts 

16 

100 

116 

6 

6 

Totals 

HT 

35T 

m 

5TC 

73? 

^tatenent  by  Gonndssioner-General  of  UNFNA  to  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly's ^lecial  Political  Ocunittee  on  Dec.  11,  1967  (A/SPC/121,  2ff) : and 
a letter  in  March,  1968  from  the  UHA  Liaison  Office,  New  York  Ci^. 

Israel  claimed  that  on  the  basis  of  her  Sept.  1967,  census,  there 
were  (1)  597,000  refugees  and  residents  still  living  on  the  west  bank — 
excluding  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  with  66,000  people  and  the  surrounding 
area  formally  annexed  by  her;  and  (2)  356,000  refugees  and  midents  in  the 
Gaza  Stri|>~lncluding  2,000  citizens  of  the  footer  Egyptian  half  of  the 
town  of  Rafah.  (Israel  Dig^t,  Oct.  20,  )967,  7;  Facts  about  Israel, 

1968,  Ministry  fcuTl^rei^riT&irs,  52.) 

^Egyptian  govemoent  estimate. 

She  Israeli  census  covered  only  the  northern  section  of  the  Sinai,  I 

where  it  found  33,000  Egyptians,  nearly  all  in  the  al-Arish  area.  Zsrai^ 
estimated  earlier  that  there  were  approximately  40,000  Bedouin  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  Sinai.  (Israel  PigBSt,  Oct.  20,  1967;  Sept.  8,  5.) 


TABLE  5^ 

JEWISH  POPULATION  BY  ORIGIN 


Nov."I5?8 

% 

— 5557157? 

Israel 

253,700 

35.4 

i,3^,4bo 

tC  and  Asia 

57,800 

8.1 

Egypt  and  Africa 

12,200 

1.7 

358,300 

Europe-America 

393,000 

54.8 

743,000 

Skalitioal  Dictionary  of  the  Middle  East,  1974,  p.  462. 
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SYK.-3-PJC0T  PARTmOM  PLAN^ 

1915-1917 
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APPENDIX 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  DURING  THE  OCTOBER  KAR 


1973 

Oct.  6.  War  breaks  out  in  the  Middle  East  on  the  Jewish  holy 
day  of  Yom  Kippur.  Egyptian  forces  cross  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Syria  attacks  the  Golan  Heights.  Israeli  forces  counter  on 
Oct.  1,  striking  back  in  the  Sinai  on  the  Golan  Heights. 

Oct.  7.  Iraq  nationalizes  the  American-owned  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation  and  Exxon  Corporatior. 

Oct.  8.  Tunisia,  the  Sudan,  and  Iraq  pledge  support  of 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces  battling  Israel. 

Oct.  10.  Israel  announces  it  has  abandoned  the  Bar-Lev  line 
along  the  Suez  Canal  but  has  pushed  back  Syrian  forces  fron 
the  Golan  Heights.  Egyptian  forces  cross  the  Suez  and  advance 
nearly  10  miles  onto  the  East  bank.  The  Syrian  army  is  pushed 
back  to  the  1967  cease-fire  line. 

Oct.  12.  Israeli  forces  advance  to  within  18  miles  of 
Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria. 

Oct.  13.  Jordan  announces  it  will  join  Egypt  and  Syria  in 
the  war  against  Israel.  The  same  day  Israel  claims  to  have 
nearly  eliminated  an  Iraqi  division  in  Syria. 

Oct.  13.  Saudi  Arabian  troops  join  the  war  against  Israel 
after  urging  by  Egyptian  President  Sadat. 

Oct.  15.  The  United  States  announces  it  is  resupplying  Israel 
with  military  equipment  to  counterbalance  a "massive  airlift" 
to  Egypt  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Oct.  17.  Egyptian  President  Sadat,  in  an  open  letter  to 
President  Nixon,  proposes  an  immediate  cease-fire  on  the 
condition  that  Israel  withdraws  to  pre-1967  boundaries.  The 
same  day,  foreign  ministers  of  four  Arab  states  meet  in 
Washington  with  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissonger  to  present  a similar  peace  proposal. 

Oct.  18.  Libya  cuts  off  all  shipments  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  to  the  United  States. 

t 

I 

^Chronology,  1972-1973. 
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Oct.  18.  Saudi  Arabia  announces  a 10  per  cent  cut  in  oil  I 

production  and  pledges  to  cut  off  all  US  oil  shipaente  if  1 

Aswrican  support  of  Israel  continues.  { 

Oct.  19.  President  Mixon  asks  Congress  to  appropriate 
$2. 2-billion  for  eioergency  military  aid  for  Israel. 

Oct.  19.  Libya  cuts  off  all  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  raises  the  price  of  oil  from  $4.90  to  $8.92  per  barrel. 

Oct.  20.  Saudi  Arabia  halts  oil  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Oct.  20.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  arrives  in  Moscow  for 
talks  vith  Soviet  Comnunist  Party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
I on  restoring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Oct.  21.  Iraq  nationalizes  the  holdings  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
Corp. 

Oct.  21.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  presen* 
joint  resolution  to  the  U.^;..  Security  Council  calling  4. 
cease-fire  in  place  in  the  Middle  East  and  for  implemem.u  \ 
of  a Security  Council  resolution  calling  for  Israeli  with- 
from  lands  occupied  since  the  1967  war.  The  proposal, 
formulated  during  Kissinger's  trip  to  Moscow,  is  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  early  Oct.  22. 

Oct.  22.  A cease-fire  takes  effect  on  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
front,  but  fighting  continues  nonetheless. 

Oct.  22.  Kissinger  confers  with  Israeli  Premier  Golds  Meir 
in  Israel  on  his  way  back  to  Washington  from  Moscow.  Mean- 
while, Jordan  accepts  the  U.S .-U.S .S .R.  cease-fire  proposal. 

Iraq  and  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization  reject  it. 

Oct.  23.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  votes  to  reaffirm  the 
Middle  East  ceaso-fire,  asks  Egypt  and  Israel  to  return  to 
the  cease-fire  line  established  the  day  before,  and  asks  that 
U.N.  observers  be  stationed  along  the  Israeli-Egyptian  ceas<  - 
fire  line.  The  U.N.  secretary  general  announces  Syria  will 
accept  the  cease-fire  if  Israel  withdraws  from  lands  occupied 
during  the  1967  war. 

Oct.  24.  Tension  mounts  as  Israel  and  Egypt  continue  fighting 
despite  the  cease-fire  arrangment.  Israel  claims  a 20,000- 
man  Egyptian  force,  encircled  by  Israeli  forces  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Suez  C^nal  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  break  out. 

In  Washington,  the  White  House  announces  it  will  not  send 
trcops  to  the  Middle  East  and  urges  other  powers  to  follow 
suit. 
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Oct.  25.  President  Nixon  orders  s %forld>wide  U.S.  solitary 
alert  as  tension  mounts  over  tdiether  the  Soviet  Union  nay 
intervene  in  the  Middle  East  crisis » Kissinger  says  there  are 
"ambiguous"  Indications  of  that  action. 

Oct.  25.  To  avert  a U.S.-U.S.S.R.  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  votes  to  establish  an 
emergency  supervisory  force  to  observe  the  cease-fire.  The 
force  wr  .Id  exclude  troops  from  the  permanent  Security  Council 
members,  particularly  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Oct.  27.  The  United  States  announces  that  Egypt  and  Israel 
have  agreed  to  negotiate  directly  on  its  implementing  the 
cease-fire. 

Oct.  20.  The  trapped  Egyptian  III  Corps  receives  food,  water 
and  medical  supplies  after  Israel  agrees  to  allow  a supply 
convoy  to  pass  through  Israeli  lines.  It  is  reported  that 
Israel  yielded  following  U.S.  warnings  that  the  Soviet  Union 
threatened  to  rescue  the  troops. 

Oct.  29.  In  a flurry  of  diplomatic  activity,  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Fahmi  meets  with  Kissinger  in  Washington. 

Oct.  23  Syrian  President  Assad  r.ays  Syria  accepted  the 
cease-fire  after  U.S.S.R.  guarantees  of  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  all  occupied  territory  and  recognition  of  Palestinian 
rights. 

Oct.  31.  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golds  Meir  arrives  in 
Washington  for  talks  with  President  Nixon  on  her  country's 
concern  over  U.S.  pressure  to  make  concessions.  The  same  day, 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  warns  that  his  country  will  take  up 
the  fight  again  if  Israel  does  not  withdrew  to  the  cease-fire 
lines  of  Oct.  22,  1971. 

Nov.  1.  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Meir,  meeting  in  Washington 
with  President  Nixon,  says  she  has  been  assured  of  continued 
U.S.  support. 

Nov.  2.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  swets  separately  in 
Washington  with  Heir  and  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  Fahad. 

Nov.  4.  The  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OAPEC)  cuts  back  total  oil  production  by  25  per  cent. 

Nov.  6.  Israel  lists  1,854  casualties  from  the  war. 
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Nov.  7,  After  talks  between  Kissinger  and  Sadat,  it  is 
announced  that  Egypt  and  the  United  States  will  resume 
diplomatic  relations.  Ties  are  resumed  Feb.  28,  1974. 

Nov.  8.  Kissinger  flies  to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  meet 
with  leaders  there. 

Nov.  11.  Israel  and  Egypt  sign  a cease-fire  accord,  drawn 
up  by  Kissinger  and  Sadat  during  recent  talks.  The  six- 
point  plan  calls  for  (1)  both  sides  to  observe  the  cease- 
fire, (2)  immediate  discussions  on  the  return  to  the  Oct.  22 
cease-fire  lines,  (3)  immediate  food  and  medical  supplies 
for  Suez  City,  (4)  access  for  non-military  supplies  to  the 
stranded  Egyptian  III  Corps  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  (5)  replacement  of  Israeli  troops  along  the  Suez  by 
U.N.  forces,  and  (6)  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 
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"BREZHNEV'S  PLAN”^ 


"Brezhnev's  new  plan,  as  subrcitted  to  his  colleagues, 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  following  interconnected 
elements ; 

1.  A further  Soviet  buildup  of  the  forces  of  the 
"progressive"  Arab  regimes — Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Algeria-- 
starting  in  the  fall  of  1972  and  escalating  gradually  during 
the  subsequent  year.  They  would  be  supplied  with  highly 
sophisticated  weapons,  which  the  USSR  had  been  unable  to 
spare  previously  and  which  xcould  extend  even  to  items  not 
previously  given  to  non-communist  states,  but  the  weapons 
would  be  accompanied  this  time  by  intensive  training  of  the 
most  thorough  kind. 

2.  As  extra  insurance  against  renewed  failure  or 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  Middle  East  recipients,  some 
of  the  most  complex  new  hardware  would  be  handled  in  combat 
not  by  Arab  or  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  personnel,  but  by 
military  elements  from  other  communist  countries,  whose 
death  or  capture  would  not  involve  a NATO-Warsaw  Pact 
confrontation. 

3.  Most  remaining  Soviet  would  be  withdrawn  in  a 
demonstrative  fashion  once  the  USSR's  Middle  East  clients 
were  ready  for  combat  and  had  decided  to  proceed  to  war,  as 
an  "alibi"  to  convince  Vifashington  that  Moscow  at  least  had 
not  defaulted  on  its  basic  commitment  to  eschew  direct  combat 
involvement, 

4.  Moscow's  clients  then  would  go  into  offensive  deploy- 
ment, exploiting  an  occasion  when  the  United  States  was 
distracted  by  a domestic  or  other  crisis,  and  the  Israelis 
would  be  forced  to  mobilize  their  citizen  army,  a costly 
operation  that  they  could  not  sustain  for  long  or  repeat 
continuously. 

5.  Once  the  Israelis  had  mobilized,  their  opponents 
would  back  off  but  would  return  to  offensive  dispositions  as 
soon  as  the  Israeli  alert  was  called  off  and  the  whole 
maneuver  would  be  replayed  until  the  Israelis,  because  of 
economic  drain  or  because  their  vigilance  gradually  had 
become  dulled,  were  caught  responding  tardily. 


Fa'anan,  Uri,  "Soviet  Decision  Making  in  the  Middle  East 
1959-1973",  originally  in  Orbis,  17,  3,  reprinted  and  quoted 
from  Soviet  Nava 1 Policy,  Objectives  and  Constraints,  MccGuire, 
Booth  and  McDonnel,  ch.  11,  p.  26^-206 . 
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6.  Mosco\%’'s  clients  would  thus,  at  the  least,  achieve 
a tactical  surprise,  which  if  it  did  not  suffice  for 
them  to  gain  a final  and  decisive  victory,  would  probeibly  be 
enough  to  drag  Israel  into  a relatively  long,  defensive 
struggle,  the  attrition  of  which  might  prove  too  much  for 
a small  state. 


7.  To  ensure  its  clients  "longer  breath"  than  Israel 

during  such  an  attrition  period,  the  USSR  would  rapidly  \ 

launch  a massive  air-and-sea  lift  to  its  Middle  East  friends.  ] 

8.  As  long  as  fighting  favored  its  clients  sufficiently  | 

for  them  to  seize  and  hold  ground,  and  to  recoup  prestige,  \ 

the  USSR  would  sabotage  U.S.  efforts,  at  the  U.N.  and  else-  I 

where,  to  terminate  the  bloodshed. 

9.  The  moment  the  war  turned  against  its  clients,  the  1 

Kremlin  would  insist  on  an  immediate  cease  fire  in  place  and  j 

would  embarrass  Washington  into  agreeing  to  it  by  suddently  s 

offering  at  least  partial  support  for  the  kind  of  proposals  | 

Washington  undoubtedly  would  have  made  earlier,  at  the  I 

outbreak  of  thj  war.  I 


10.  If  the  Israelis  demurred  at  being  thus  robbed  of  the  ] 

fruits  of  victory  and  insisted  that  the  invading  forces  be  j 

thrown  oack  at  least  to  the  preconflict  lines,  Soviet  leaders  | 

could  always  dramatically  go  through  the  motions  of  preparing  j 

the  dispatch  of  an  intervention  force  to  the  area;  at  which  | 

point  Washington  no  doubt  would  attempt  to  deter  Moscow,  but, 

at  the  same  time  would  be  only  too  eager  to  avoid  an  actual 
confrontation  and,  as  a "compromise,"  would  agree  jointly 
with  the  USSR  to  impose  a cease  fire  upon  the  combatants. 

11.  Such  a naked  demonstration  of  Soviet  determination 
and  might  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  making  Cairo 
and  Damascus  say  "Thank  you,  Moscow"  rather  than  "Thank  you, 

Moscow  and  Washington"  for  being  rescued  in  time.  Moscow's 
clients  would  end  up  with  some  symbolically  important  terri- 
torial gains  and  would  have  caused  Israel  painful  losses,  and 
Soviet  prestige  would  be  triumphantly  restored — all  this 
without  real  danger  of  nuclear  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  since  Soviet  combat  forces  would  not  actually  be 
involved.  Above  all,  Washington,  frightened  by  this 
dramatic  orchestration  of  the  Arab-Soviet  claim  that  the 
Middle  East  was  a "tinderbox,"  would  pressure  Israel  into 

a basically  pro-Arab  settlement  to  avoid  dangers.  This  would 
constitute  substantial  proof  that  it  paid  to  be  a client  of 
Moscow  rather  than  of  Washington. 
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SECOND  STAGE  DISENGAGEMENT  AGREEMENT 


Text  of  the  Agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Annex 
to  the  Egypt-Israel  Agreement-  and  the  U.S.  Proposal  for  an 
early  warning  system  in  Sinai. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  EGYPT  AND  ISRAEL 


The  Government  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  and  the 
Government  of  Israel  have  agreed  that: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  conflict  between  them  and  in  the  Middle  East  shall 
not  be  resolved  by  niliatary  force  but  by  peaceful  means . 

The  Agreement  concluded  by  the  Parties  January  18,  1974, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference,  consti- 
tuted a first  step  towards  a just  and  durable  peace  according 
to  the  provisions  of  Security  Council  Resolution  338  of 
October  22,  1973. 

They  are  determined  to  reach  a final  and  just  peace 
settlement  by  means  of  negotiations  called  for  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  338,  this  Agreement  being  a significant 
step  towards  that  end. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  parties  hereby  undertake  not  to  resort  to  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  or  military  blockade  against  each  other. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  Parties  shall  continue  scrupulously  to  observe  the 
ceasefire  on  land,  sea  and  air  and  to  refrain  from  all 
military  or  para-military  actions  against  each  other. 

The  Parties  also  confirm  that  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  Annex  and,  when  concluded,  the  Protocol  shall  be  an 
Integral  part  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  IV 

A.  The  military  forces  of  the  Parties  shall  be  deployed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

(1)  All  Israeli  forces  shall  be  deployed  cast  of 
the  lines  designated  as  Lines  J and  M on  the  attached  map. 


^Department  of  State  News  Release,  1 September  1975. 
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(2)  All  Egyptian  forces  shall  be  deployed  west  of 
the  line  designated  as  Line  E on  the  attached  map. 

(3)  The  area  between  the  lines  designated  on  the 
attached  map  as  Lines  E and  F and  the  area  between  the  lines 
designated  on  the  attached  map  as  Lines  J and  K shall  be 
limited  in  armament  and  forces. 

(4)  The  limitations  on  armaments  and  forces  in  the 
areas  described  by  paragraph  (3)  above  shall  be  agreed  as 
described  in  the  attached  Annex. 

(5)  The  zone  between  the  lines  designated  on  the 
attached  map  as  Lines  E and  J,  will  be  a buffer  zone.  In 
this  zone  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  will  continue 
to  perform  its  functions  as  under  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Agreement  of  January  18,  1974. 

(6)  In  the  area  south  from  Line  E and  west  from 
Line  M,  as  defined  on  the  attached  map,  there  will  be  no 
military  forces,  as  specified  in  the  attached  Annex. 

B.  The  details  concerning  the  new  lines,  the  redeploy- 
ment of  the  forces  and  its  timing,  the  limitation  on  armaments 
and  forces,  aerial  reconnaissance,  the  operation  of  the  early 
warning  and  surveillance  installations  and  the  use  of  the 
roads,  the  United  Nations  functions  and  other  arrangements 
will  all  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Annex 
and  map  which  are  an  integral  part  of  this  Agreement  and  of 
the  Protocol  which  is  to  result  from  negotiations  pursuant 
to  the  Annex  and  which,  when  concluded,  shall  become  an 
integral  part  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  essential  and  shall 
continue  its  functions  and  its  mandate  shall  be  extended 
annually. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a Joint  Commission  for  the 
duration  of  this  Agreement.  It  will  function  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Chief  Coordinator  of  tlie  United  Nations  Peacekeeping 
Missions  in  the  Middle  East  in  order  to  consider  any  problem 
arising  from  this  Agreement  and  to  assist  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  the  execution  of  its  mandate.  The  Joinv*-. 
Commission  shall  function  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  in  the  Protocol. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Non-military  cargoes  destined  for  or  coming  from  Israel 
shall  be  permitted  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
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ARTICLE  VIII 

This  agreement  is  regarded  by  the  Parties  as  a signifi- 
cant step  towards  a just  and  lasting  peace.  It  is  not  a 
final  peace  agreement. 

I The  Parties  shall  continue  their  efforts  to  negotiate 

i a final  peace  agreement  within  the  framework  of  the  Geneva 

I Peace  Conference  in  accordance  with  Security  Council 

I Resolution  338. 

i 

i ARTICLE  IX 

This  agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature 
of  the  Protocol  and  remain  in  force  until  superseded  by  a 
[ new  agreement 


ANNEX  TO  THE  AGREEMENT 


Within  5 days  after  the  signature  of  the  Egypt-Israel  | 

Agreement/  representatives  of  the  two  Parties  shall  meet  in  I 

the  Military  Working  Group  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  j 

Conference  at  Geneva  to  begin  preparation  of  a detailed  | 

Protocol  for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement.  The 
VJorking  Group  will  complete  the  Protocol  v^ithin  2 weeks. 

In  order  to  facilitate  preparation  of  the  Protocol  and 
implementation  of  the  Agreement,  the  two  Parties  have  agreed 
on  the  following  principles,  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
tha  Agreement,  as  guidelines  for  the  Working  Group. 

1.  Definitions  of  Lines  and  Areas.  Ij| 

The  deployment  lines.  Areas  of  Limited  Forces  and  ! 

Armaments,  Buffer  Zones,  the  area  south  from  Line  E and 
west  from  Line  M,  other  designated  areas,  road  sections  for 
common  use  and  other  features  referred  to  in  Article  IV  of 
the  Agreement  shall  be  as  indicated  on  the  attached  map 
(1:100, 000-U.S.  Edition). 

2.  Buffer  Zones 

(a)  Access  to  the  Buffer  Zones  will  be  controlled  by  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  according  to  procedures  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Working  Group  and  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force . 

(b)  Aircraft  of  either  Party  will  be  permitted  to  fly 

freely  up  to  the  forward  line  of  that  Party.  Reconnaissance 
aircraft  of  either  Party  may  fly  up  to  the  middle  line  of  the  1 

Buffer  Zone  between  Lines  E and  J on  an  agreed  schedule.  | 

L 


1 AA 


Buffer  Zone  between  Lines  E and  J,  there  will 
under  Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  an  Early 
entrusted  to  United  States  civilian  personnel 
a separate  proposal,  which  is  a part  of  this 

(d)  Authorized  personnel  shall  have  access  to  Buffer 
Zone  for  transit  to  and  from  the  Early  Warning  System;  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  carried  out  shall  be  worked  out  by 
the  Working  Group  and  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. 

3.  Area  South  of  Line  E and  West  of  Line  M 

(a)  In  this  area,  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  will 
assure  that  there  are  no  military  or  para-military  forces  of 
any  kind,  military  fortifications  and  military  installations; 
it  will  establish  checkpoints  and  have  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment necessary  to  perform  this  function. 

(b)  Egyptian  civilians  and  third-country  civilian  oil 
field  personnel  shall  have  the  right  to  enter,  exit  from, 
work,  and  live  in  the  above  indicated  area,  except  for 
Buffer  Zones  2A,  2B  and  the  United  Nations  Posts.  Egyptian 
civilian  police  shall  be  allowed  in  the  area  to  perform 
normal  civil  police  functions  among  the  civilian  population 
in  such  n\imbers  and  with  such  weapons  and  equipment  as  shall 
be  provided  for  in  the  Protocol. 

(c)  Entry  to  and  exit  from  the  area,  by  land,  by  air  or 
by  sea,  shall  be  only  through  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  checkpoints  along  the  road,  the  dividing  line  and  at 
other  points,  with  the  precise  locations  and  number  to  be 
included  in  the  Protocol. 

(d)  Access  to  the  airspace  and  the  coastal  area  shall  be 
limited  to  unarmed  Egyptian  civilian  vessels  and  unarmed 
civilian  helicopters  and  transport  planes  involved  in  the 
civilian  activities  of  the  area  as  agreed  by  the  Working  Group. 

(e)  Israel  undertakes  to  leave  intact  all  currently  . 

existing  civilian  installations  and  infrastructures.  I 

(f)  Procedures  for  use  of  the  common  sections  of  the 
coastal  road  along  the  Gulf  o;:  Suez  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Working  Group  and  detailed  in  the  Protocol. 

■ 

4.  Aerial  Surveillance  I 

There  shall  be  a continuation  of  aerial  reconnaissance 

missions  by  the  United  States  over  the  areas  covered  by  the 

Agreement  (the  area  between  Lines  F and  K)  , following  the 

same  procedures  already  in  practice.  The  missions  will  I 

ordinarily  be  carried  out  at  a frequency  of  one  missio*i  | 

every  7-10  days,  with  either  Party  or  the  United  Nations 

Emergency  Force  empowered  to  request  an  earlier  mission.  | 

The  United  States  Government  will  make  the  mission  results 

available  expeditiously  to  Israel,  Egypt  and  the  Chief 

Coordinator  of  the  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Missions  in 

the  Middle  East. 


r 


f’Ttyr 


(c)  In  the 
be  established 
Warning  System 
as  detailed  in 
Agreement. 
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5.  Limitation  of  Forces  and  Armaments 

(a)  V/ithin  the  Areas  of  Limited  Forces  and  Armaments 
(the  areas  between  Lines  J and  K and  Lines  E and  F)  the  major 
limitations  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Eight  (8)  standard  infantry  battalions. 

(2)  Seventy- five  (75)  tanks. 

(3)  Seventy-two  (72)  artillery  pieces,  including 
heavy  mortars  (i.e.,  with  caliber  larger  than  120  mm.), 
whose  range  shall  not  exceed  twelve  (12)  km. 

(4)  The  total  number  of  personnel  shall  not  exceed 
eight  thousand  (8,000). 

(5)  Both  Parties  agree  not  to  station  or  locate  in 
the  area  weapons  which  can  reach  the  line  of  the  other  side. 

(6)  Both  Parties  agree  that  in  the  areas  between 
Lines  J and  K,  and  between  Line  A (of  the  Disengagement 
Agreement  of  January  18,  1974)  and  Line  E,  they  will  con- 
struct no  new  fortifications  or  installations  for  forces  of 
a size  greater  than  that  agreed  herein. 

(b)  The  major  limitations  beyond  the  Areas  of  Limited 
Forces  and  Armaments  will  be: 

(1)  Neither  side  will  station  nor  locate  any  weapon 
in  areas  from  which  they  can  reach  the  other  line. 

(2)  The  Parties  will  not  place  anti-aircraft  missiles 
within  an  area  of  ten  (10)  kilometres  east  of  Line  K and 
west  of  Line  F,  respectively. 

(c)  The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  will  conduct 
inspections  in  order  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  agreed 
limitations  within  these  areas. 

6.  Process  of  Implementation 

The  detailed  implementation  and  timing  of  the  redeploy- 
ment of  forces,  turnover  of  oil  fields,  andother  arrangements 
called  for  by  the  Agreement,  Annex  and  Protocol  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Working  Group,  which  will  agree  on  the 
stages  of  this  process,  including  the  phased  movement  of 
Egyptian  troops  to  Line  E and  Israeli  troops  to  Line  J. 

The  first  phase  will  be  the  transfer  of  the  oil  fields  and 
installations  to  Egypt.  This  process  will  begin  within  2 
weeks  from  the  signature  of  the  Protocol  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  necessary  technicians,  and  it  will  be  completed 
no  later  than  8 weeks  after  it  begins.  The  details  of  the 
phasing  will  be  worked  out  in  the  Military  Working  Group. 

Implementation  of  the  redeployment  shall  be  completed 
within  5 months  after  signature  of  the  Protocol. 
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PROPOSAL 


In  connection  with  the  Early  Warning  System  referred  to  i 
in  Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel  con-  I 
eluded  on  this  date  and  as  an  integral  part  of  that  Agreement  I 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Basic  Agreement) , the  United  1 
States  proposes  the  following:  I 


1.  The  Early  Warning  System  to  be  established  in  accordance 
with  Article  IV  in  the  area  shown  on  the  map  attached  to  the 
Basic  Agreement  will  be  entrusted  to  the  United  States.  It 
shall  have  the  following  elements; 

a.  There  shall  be  two  surveillance  stations  to  provide 
strategic  early  warning,  one  operated  by  Egyptian  and  one 
operated  by  Israeli  personnel.  Their  locations  are  shown 
on  the  map  attached  to  the  Basic  Agreement.  Each  station 
shall  be  manned  by  not  more  than  250  technical  and  adminis- 
trative personnel.  They  shall  perform  the  functions  of  visual 
and  electronic  surveillance  only  within  their  stations. 

b.  In  support  of  these  stations,  to  provide  tactical 
early  warning  and  to  verify  access  to  them,  three  watch 
stations  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Mitla  and  Giddi  Passes  as  will  be  shown  on  the  map  attached 
to  the  Basic  Agreement.  These  stations  shall  be  operated 
by  United  States  civilian  personnel.  In  support  of  these 
stations,  there  shall  be  established  three  unmanned  elec- 
tronic sensor  fields  at  both  ends  of  each  Pass  and  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  each  station  and  the  roads  leading  to  and 
from  those  stations. 

2.  The  United  States  civilian  personnel  shall  perform  the 
following  duties  in  connection  with  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  these  stations; 

a.  At  the  two  surveillance  stations  described  in  para- 
graph la.  above.  United  States  civilian  personnel  will  verify 
the  nature  of  the  operations  of  the  stations  and  all  movement 
into  and  out  of  each  station  and  will  immediately  report  any 
detected  divergency  from  its  authorized  role  of  visual  and 
electronic  surveillance  to  the  Parties  to  the  Basic  Agreement 
and  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. 

b.  At  each  watch  station  described  in  paragraph  lb. 
above,  the  United  States  civilian  personnel  will  immediately 
report  to  the  Parties  to  the  Basic  Agreement  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  any  movement  of  armed  forces,  other 
than  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  into  either  Pass 

and  any  observed  preparations  for  such  movement. 

c.  The  total  number  of  United  States  civilian  personnel 
assigned  to  funr;tions  under  this  Proposal  shall  not  exceed 
200.  Only  civilian  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to  functions 
under  this  Proposal. 
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3.  No  arms  shall  be  maintained  at  the  stations  and  other 
facilities  covered  by  this  Proposal,  except  for  small  arms 
required  for  their  protection. 

4.  The  United  States  personnel  serving  the  Early  Warning 
System  shall  be  allowed  to  move  freely  within  the  area  of 
the  System. 

5.  The  United  States  and  its  personnel  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  such  support  facilities  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  perform  their  functions. 

6.  The  United  States  personnel  shall  be  immune  from  local 
criminal,  civil,  tax  and  customs  jurisdiction  and  may  be 
accorded  any  other  specific  privileges  and  immunities 
provided  for  in  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  Agreement 
of  February  13,  1957. 

7.  The  United  States  affirms  that  it  will  continue  to 
perform  the  functions  described  above  for  the  duration  of 
the  Basic  Agreement. 

8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Proposal, 
the  United  States  may  withdraw  its  personnel  only  if  it 
concludes  that  their  safety  is  jeopardized  or  that  continuation 
of  their  role  is  no  longer  necessary.  In  the  latter  case 

the  Parties  to  the  Basic  Agreement  will  be  informed  in  advance 
in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  make  alternative 
arrangements.  If  both  Parties  to  the  Basic  Agreement  request 
the  United  States  to  conclude  its  role  under  this  Proposal, 

The  United  States  will  consider  such  requests  conclusive. 

9.  Technical  problems  including  the  location  of  the  watch 
stations  will  be  worked  out  through  consultation  with  the 
United  States. 
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